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6¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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discretion. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles. 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
References given and required, 


M. K. ZusT, 100 West 94th Street. 


Special attention 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
both in this country and abroad, will select 
materials or execute orders for gowns in the very 
latest models or attend to the remodeling of old 
gowns, Shopping orders of all kinds also taken, 
given and required, 
ELEANOR Lewis, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


References 


Address 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 
S a woman of refinement, taste and experience, 


Entire trousseaux undertaken, 


ating a specialty. 


References given and required, 
Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 


MOLLIE O°HARA 





535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


STADLER & FALK 


AND GENTLEMEN 





DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 


M. FINN 


104 W. 48th Street 





TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE TRKOUSSEAU 


27 E. 21st Street, New York, also Lakewood, N. J. 


MOWBRAY 


DESIGNED 





Well-established dressmaker wishing to extend 
A her business will fill orders without charge for 
ladies recommending new customers, Address 


for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 





' RECEPTION AND EVENING DRESSES 





MISS SCHROEDER 


, STREET COSTUMES } 
10 West 35th Street 


FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 











BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AWD SHOFS 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance; 
critical and practical rende: ed to genealogists, tamilies 
and designers, Work sent for examination, returnable 
it not desired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Pursuivant-of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W. 120th St., New York, 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


THE FERNERY—240 Lexington Avenue. 
ARTISTIC and rriginal table decorations, bouquets, 
etc. Fresh cut flowers. Miss Tucker furnishes 
estimates and fills mail orders promptly. 











DIED 


Hitchcock.—At No. 43 W. 57th St., 
on 10 Feb., in the 65th year of his age, the 
Rev. William A. Hitchcock, D.D., S.T.D. 

Newton.—On Fri., 11 Feb., at his resi- 
dence, ** Braemar,’’ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
George P, Newton, in the 65th year of his 
age. 

Owens.—On Thu., 10 Feb., ‘of pneu- 
monia, William Winterton Owens, in the 
78th year of his age. 

Sherman.—After a brief illness, at the 
Metropolitan Club, Arthur Whiting Sherman, 
in the 58th year of his age. 















































































































ENGAGEMENTS 


Garron- Yerkes.—Miss Garron, daugh- 
ter of Mr, Garron of Morristown, N. J., 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, son of Mr, Charles | 
Yerkes of Chicago. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Cary-Morrell.—Mr. Hamilton Wilkes 
Cary and Mrs. Frances Lee Morrell, daughter 
of the late Jabez A. Bostwick, will be married 
at the house of the bride’s mother, Mrs, 
Jabez A. Bostwick, 800 Fifth Ave., on 
Mon., 21 Feb, at 3 o’clock. 


RECEPTIONS 


Di Cesnola.—Mmne. di Cesnola gave her 
last reception for this season yesterday after- 
noon at her residence, 109 E, 57th St. 

Jackson.—Mrs. Joseph C. Jackson, 
Misses Jackson, will be at home this after- 
noon from 4 to 7 at their residence, 138 E, 
34th St. 

Leary.—Miss Leary will give her second 
reception in her new house, 3 Fifth Ave., on 
Tue. 22 Feb. 

Seaman.—Dr. Louis Livingston gave a 
reception on Fri., 11 Feb , in honor of Mme. 
Modjeska at his residence, 18 W. 31st St. 
The guests were received by Mrs. William 
Winslow, Mrs. John A. Mitchell, Mrs, 
George W. Bramwell, Mrs. Adolph de Bary, 
Miss Lulu Blackstone Freeman, Mme. Mod, 
jeska and Miss Caesar. Present were Mr- 
and Mrs. Robert Dawson Evans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Silas Furman, Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Kerr, Mr. and Mrs, Robert W. Lawrence, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Ache.is, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward Simmons, Mrs. Oliver Livingston 
Jones, Mr. Charles Fairchild, Mr. and Mrs, 
Jordan L. Mott, Mr. and Mrs. John Hutch- 
inson, Mr. and Mrs. Donald McLean, Mr. 
and Mrs. James S. Metcalfe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott Hal] Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mr. and Mrs, Henry A. 
Prime, Mr. and Mrs, Stephen de Forest, 
Baron and Baroness Serdobin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ewald Fleitman, Miss Julia Marlowe Taber, 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Knight, Miss Whitney, 
Miss Lulu Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Bell, Miss Brundige, the Misses Falconer, 
Mr. J. Dunbar Wright, Dr. and Mrs. William 
T. Bull, Miss L. B. Morton, Mr, and Mrs. 
Arthur Hodges, Miss Sheffield, Mr. William 
Winter, Mr, and Mrs. Laurence Hutton, 
Mr. William Wood, Mr. Frederick Wood- 
ward, Dr, and Mrs. Arthur Townsend, Miss 
Fishes, the Misses Carruth, the Rev. John 
Haske, Mrs. Edith K. Develin, Judge Henry 
Bischoff, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, Mr. 
and Mrs, F. W. Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. 
John De Witt Warner, Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo 
B. Cornell, Miss Viola Allen, Miss Maude 
Adams, Miss Annie Russell, the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank M. Clendenin, the Micses 
Watson, Mrs.Henry Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs, 
E. A. LeRoy, Miss Julia Opp, Mr. Char'es 
H. Woodruff, Jr., Mrs. George Trobri¢ge, 
Dr. and Mrs, Rufus P. Lidcoln, Miss de 
Mauriac, Miss Trenholm, Dr. William H. 
Haskins, Dr. Carl Beck, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Wilcox, Miss Lee, the Misses 
Zizinia, Mr. and Mrs. T. Foster Gaines, Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Miller, Mr. Minturn Post 
Collins, Mr, and Mrs. Milton H. Robertson, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Skeel. 


DANCES 


Charity Ball. — The annual charity 
ball was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Fri. 
even,, 11 Feb, The procession was led by 
Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, chairman of the 
Floor Committee and his corps of assistants : 
Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry with Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton, Major-General J. Wesley Merritt 
with Mrs. Post, Admiral Bunce, U. S. N., 
with Mrs. A. J. Forbes Leith, Mr. John 
Jacob Astor with Mrs. Sloane, Mr. S. V. R. 
Cruger with Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mr 
Lloyd S_ Bryce with Mrs. George B. De 
Forest, Mr. Sloane with Mrs, Street, Mr. 
George B. De Forest with Mrs. Phillip 
Rhinelander, Mr. H. Fish Webster with 
Mrs. James L. Breese, Mr. Edmund L. 
Baylies with Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 
Mr. James L. Breese with Mrs. H. Fis! 
Webster, Mr. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander 
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with Miss Morton, and Mr. Street with 
Mes. Landon, Then followed the managers 
of the Nursery and Child’s Hospical: Mrs. 
Berwind and Mrs. MacLean, Mrs. Burdett 
and Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. Chester Griswold 
and Mrs, Algernon S. Sullivan, the president ; 
Mrs. Goddard and Mrs. Milbank, Mrs. 
Hicks and Mrs. Day, Mrs. Knower and Mrs. 
Barbour and Mrs. Nicol and Mrs. J. D. 
Wood. Present were Mrs. William R. 
Grace, the Misses Grace, Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. V. Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Outerbridge, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon H. 
Brown, Miss Brown, Mr. and Mrs, Willard 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs, J. Sherman Hoyt, 
Mr, and Mrs, G. F, Baker, Miss Florence 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mr, Harris Fahne- 
stock, Mrs, Miles Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Ditson, Mrs. Hiram Cleaver Kroh, 
the Misses Stewart, Miss Porter, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Hillyer, Miss Wetheibee, Dr. 
and Mrs. Arthur L. Root, the Misses Nut- 
ting, the Misses Thorley, Mr. and Mrs, 
George E. Kent, Miss L. Van Zandt St. 
John, Mr, R. W, Butler, Mr. and Mrs, 
James W. Pinchot, Miss Marion Groves, 
Mr. Hugh N. Camp, Mr, William R. 
Grace, Jr., Mr. J. Langdon Erving, Miss 
Eleanor Keyes, Mr. Cornelius Bliss, Jr., Miss 
Schwab, Mr, and Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, 
Miss Vanderpoel, Mr, and Mrs. F. P. Earle, 
Mr. and Mrs, C, B, Alexander, Mrs, James 
Soutter, Miss Soutter and Mr, Louis F. H. Betts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Miss 
Angelica Church, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Edgar Shepherd, Mr. and Mis. N. Thayer 
Robb, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Archbold, 
Gen. and Mrs. J. Frederick Pierson, the 
Misses Pierson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederick 
Pierson, the Misses Sands, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Edey, Miss Helen Beaman, Mr. and 
Mrs, J. J. Alexandre, Miss Gertrude Alex- 
andre, Mrs. George Boldt, Miss Josephine 
Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gillespie, Miss 
Stokes, the Misses Lauterbach, Mr. Jules 
Vatable, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mr. 
Gilbert Franklyn, Gen. and Mrs. Samuel 
Thomas, Miss Eleanor Thomas, Mr, and Mrs, 
Charles C, Worthington, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph 
Stickney, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Francis, Col, 
and Mrs, F. D. Grant, Dr. J. Herbert Clai- 
borne, Miss Julia Grant, Mr. and Mrs, Stan- 
ford White, Mr. Thomas Stokes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Welles, the Misses Kernochan, Miss 
Whiting, Mrs. Grenville B. Winthrop, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grenville Bayard Winthrop, Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Morrison, Mr. George 
A. Morrison, Jr., Mr. Cha:les K. Morrison, 
Mis. Wiliiam Gerry Slade, Miss Slade, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Wilson, the Misses Wilson, 
Mrs. Henry C. Coe, Mrs. Alfred M. Jud- 
son, Mr. Archie Quarrier, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Burling Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam L. Trenholm, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel 
Spencer, Mrs. George H. Marvin, Dr. Rus- 
sel! Bellamy, Mr, E. A. Brinckerhoff, Jr., 
Mrs. William H. Harrison, Mr. and Mrs, 
T. H. Dimond, Miss Shrady, the Misses 
MacAdam, Miss Good, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. D. Stokes, Mrs. H. Victor Newcomb, 
Mr. Clifford Coddington, Mr. Clifford Cod- 
dington Goodwin, Justice and Mrs. Charles 
H. Truax, Mr. and Mrs, Ashbel P. Fitch, 
the Misses Fitch, Mrs. D. Phenix Ingra- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Arnold, Mr, 
and Mrs. George Crocker, Miss Crocker, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Falconer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Gould, the Misses Gould, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Juilliard and Miss 
Dodge. 

Cinderella.—The last Cinderella dance 
will be held this evening at Sherry’s. 

Hard.—The last meeting before Lent of 
Mrs. Anson W. Hard’s dancing class will be 
held on Fri,, 18 Feb., and a supplementary 
dance on 11 Apr. 

Hewitt.—Mr. and Mrs, Abram S, Hewitt 
will give a costume vegetable dance this even- 
ing at their residence, 9 Lex. Ave. 

Pratt.—Mrs. Dallas Pratt’s afternoon 
class will meet for the last time before Lent 
at Sherry’s, on Fri. aft., 18 Feb. 

Tuesday Evening Dances.—The last 
of this series of dances, which was originally 
se: for Madi Gras, was given on Wed., 16 
Feb. The guests were received by Mrs. J, 
Frederic Kernochan, Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer and Mrs. Henry 











Payne Whitney. 
the cotillon. 


Mr. Craig Wadsworth led 


DINNERS 


Bishop —Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop 
gave a dinner on 9 Feb., at their residence, 
881 Fifth Ave. Fresent were Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs, A. Cass Canfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Miss Sands, 
Miss Hunt, Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, 
Mr. Fernando Yznaga and Mr. Francis Bur- 
ton Harrison. 

Dahligren.—Mrs. John Vinton Dahlgren 
will give a dinner on Sat., 19 Feb,, at her 
residence, 20 W, 56th St. 

Depew.—Mr, Chauncey M. Depew gavea 
dinner on 8 Feb., at his residence, 43 W. 
54th St. Present were Miss Bessie Davis, 
Mr. Gilbert Francklyn, Miss Virginia Fair, 
Mr. J]. de Wolfe Cutting, Miss Ethel Davies, 
Mr. James Barnes, Miss Rogers, Mr. Arthur 
Hyde, Miss Evelyn Sloane, Mr, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Jr., Miss Ethel Hyde, Mr, Wil- 
liam Sloane, Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, 
Miss Lila Vanderbilt Sloane, Mr. Le Grand 
@’ Hauteville, Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, 
Miss Brice, Mr. Craig Wadsworth, Miss 
Ethel Irvin, Mr. Hemsy R. Taylor, Miss Elsa 
Bronson, Mr. Arden Robbins, Miss Kath- 
erine Duer, Mr. Francis Bishop. 

Huntington.—Mr. and Mrs, Collis P. 
Huntington will give a dinner on Mon, 21 
Feb., in honor of Mr. and Mrs, James A. 
Speyer, at their residence, 2 E. 57th St. 

Munde.—Dr. and Mrs. Paul Mundé 
gave a dinner for young people on g Feb., at 
their residence, 20 W. 45th St. Present 
were Miss Daisy Grinnell, Miss Terry, Miss 
Cassie Dodge, Miss Godfrey, Miss Sallie 
Barnes, Miss Julia Clark, Miss Bertha 
Munde, Mr. Edward McVickar, Mr Schuy- 
ler Schieftelin, Mr. George Wrenn, Mr. Bur- 
ritt Shepherd, Mr. Parish and Mr. McKim. 


EXHIBITIONS 


French Bull Dogs.— An exhibition of 
French bull dogs was held in the sun parlors 
of the Astoria on Sat,, 12 Feb., from 2 to 
10. Among the exhibitors were Mrs. 
Margaret D, Lloyd, Miss Virginia Fair, Mr. 
G. N. Phelps, Mr. L Raymond, Mrs, 
Blakeley Hall, Mr. Isadore Couchot, Mr. 
William Coates, Mr. R. H. Hunt, Mrs, J. 
L. Kernochan, Mr.fAshbel H. Barney, Mrs. 
M. A. Downing, Mrs. J. D. Goin, Mrs. D. 
T. Pulsifer, Mr. W. W. Warrous, Mr. 
James R. Taylor, Mr. F. G. Davis, Mr. 
Shawmut Kennels, Mr. William Wakeman, 
Mr. J. Rutherford Buchan, Mrs. H. M. 
Gillig, Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. 
Walter Stanton, Mr, A. N. Pendleton, Mr. 
Tiomas Stokes, Mr. R. Hall McCormick. 

Union League Club.—An exhibition 
of Signor Angelo del Nero’s reproductions of 
Antique Bronze was held in the galleries of 
the Union League Club on Thu. aft., 10 
Feb , from 2 till 5. 


MUSICALES 


Barr.—Mrs. Francis M. Barr will give a 
musicale on Fri, eve., 18 Feb., at her resi- 
dence, 113 E 18th St. 

Belmont.—Mr. Perry Belmont will give 
a musicale on Mon. eve., 21 Feb., at his 
residence, 855 Fifth Ave. Mme. Melba, 
Campanari and others of the Damrosch opera 
company will sing. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Little Sisters of Assumption.—A 
concert will be given in the Astor Gallery on 
Fri. aft , 18 Feb., in aid of the Little Sis- 
ters of Assumption, nursing sisters of the 
poor. Miss Margurite Hall, Mrs. Macken- 
zie Gordon, Mrs. Seabury Ford, Mr. Victor 
Harris and, Mr. David Bispham will present 
Liza Lehmann’s musical setting of In a Per- 
sian Garden to Fitzgerald’s translation from 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Mr. Pol 
Plangon and Mrs. Emma Juch Wellman 
will also sing, Patronesses are Mrs. Calvin 
S. Brice, Mrs. F. R. Coudert, Mrs, Brock- 
holst Cutting, Mrs. Hugo de Fritsch, Mme. 
Fabbricotti, Mrs. F. P. Garretson, Mis. 
Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. F. Burrall Hoff- 
man, Mrs. J. Herbert Johnston, Mrs. Kelly, 
Mrs. Oscar Livingston, Miss Leary, Mrs. 
Alphonse Montant, Mrs. L. P. Morton, 
Mrs. C. M. Oclrichs, Mrs. George Post, 





Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond, Mrs. Reynal, Mrs. 
T. JeO. Rhinelander, Mrs. Louis A. Thé- 
baud, Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, Mme. del 
Valle and Mrs. Thomas Wren Ward. 

New York Kindergartin Associa- 
tion.—A song recital will be given this after- 
noon at 3 o'clock in the Mad. Sq. Gar, 
Concert Hall by Mr. and Mrs. George Hen- 
schel in aid of the N. Y. Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, Patronesses are Mrs. Francke H. 
Bosworth, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. Charles B, Foote, 




































































MUSIC 


Bispham.—NMr. Bispham will give a re- 
cital in Mendelssohn Hall on Mon., 21 Feb. 
He will sing two of Kipling’s ballads that 
have been set to music by Mr. Harry Rome 
Shelly, and his other songs will be by Purcell, 
Dibden, Shield, Schuman, Schubert, White, 
Lehman, Gounod, and Somervell. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.— The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will give a con- 


ROBERT EDESON 


Who plays the réle that gives the title to the play, The Little Minister 


Mrs. E. C. Henderson, Mrs. Kate Dougla 
Riggs, Mrs, Charles H. Royce, Mrs. R. L’ 
Shainwald and Mrs, Charles S. Smith. 


GOLF 


Ardsley. — The annual championship 
tournament of the Intercollegiate Golf Asso- 
ciation will take place on the Ardsley links 
on 4, 5, 6, and if necessary, 7 May. The 
team championship will be played on the first 
two days, and the individual championship on 
the third. 

Dyker Meadow Golf Club.-—The di- 
rectors of the Dyker Meadow Golf Club have 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Norman S. Dike; 
vice-president, Mr. William A. Putnam ; 
secretary, Mr. Wyllys Terry ; treasurer, Mr. 
Graham F. Blandy, and captain, Mr. Daniel 
Chauncey. 

Canadian Golf Association.—The 
Royal Canadian Golf Association has sent a 
challenge to the United States Golf Associa- 
tion for a team match between the two 
countries, to take place in Toronto next Sep- 
tember. The matter will be passed upon at 
the annual meeting of the U. S. G. A,, 

which takes place at Delmonico’s to-day, 





cert this evening at the Metropolitan, Mr. 
C. M. Loeffler will be the soloist. Pro- 
gramme: Beethoven, overture, Egmont ; 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler, divertimento for violin 
and orchestra, in A minor; Mrs. H. H, A. 
Beach, symphony in E minor, Gaelic; Ber- 
lioz, minuet, waltz, and march from the 
Damnation of Faust; Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
symphonic suite, Scheherazade. 
Hoffmann.— Josef Hoffmann, the young 
piantst, will leave Bremen onthe 15th of this 
month by the steamer Trave, and is expected 
to arrive in this city about 23 Feb. 
Henderson.—Mr. Henderson, the musi-+ 
cal critic of the New York Times, and Mrs. 
Grenville Snelling will give three recitals in 
private houses during Lent. An exposition 
of the history of song, both ancient and 
modern, German, French and English will 
be given, and Mr, Henderson will read at each 
recital a short paper explaining the different 
methods of song writing from the Middle 
Ages down to the present time, while Mrs. 
Snelling will sing songs illustrative of these 
several modes. For the modern songs some 
description of the composers who are promi- 
nent both in Germany, France and Engiand 
at the present moment with a certain num- 
ber of personal anecdotes will be referred to. 
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Spring and 
Summer Silks. 


Olga and Glacé Poplins, 
Check Poplins, 
Fleur de Velour, Peau de Soie, 
Barré Stripes, | 
Plaid Taffetas and Surahs, 
Printed Foulards, Rongeants, | 
White Silks and Satins for Wed-| 


ding Gowns. 


Broadway HE 19th a. | 
NEW YORK. 


TheU. 8. Covernment 
buys only the best. When in the market for 
merchandise it obtains samples and submits 
them to rigid expert examination before plac- 
ing its order. 

Since 1890 the Government has purchased 
MASON & HAMLIN 

ORGANS and PIANOS 

exclusively for the equipment of its Indian 
schools as well as for the ships of the ** White _ 


Squadron.”’ 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis 


A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 





NOVELTIES 


FOR THIS | 







SEASON. 


_4£ ALSO THE 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St.,| 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 








| 933 BROADWAY, 













































A. SIMONSON 


933 B’way, 2ist and 22d Sts. 

My very latest 
production in the 
art of hairdressing, 
which is particu- 
jatly well adapted 
tor the OPERA 


And tor full-dress occasions, is this new coiffure 


PAPILLON 


which is now on exhibition. The necessary or- 
naments, in conjunction with this new coiffure, 
produce a magnificent effect. Tel. 2501-18th St, 


A. SIMONSON, 


21ST. AND 22D STS 


MODELS 


Holds the Dress in Shape. 


THE only garment taking the 
place of extra skirts which 
were heretofore necessary to hold 
the dress skirt out in correct lines, 
Does away with all stiffening, in- 
terlining, bustle or reed extenders, 
and the stiffness of starched skirts, etc, 
The EMPRESS is cut in the exact 
shape of the newest dress skirts, and 
is corded with a highly tempered 
spiral wire, which is self-adjustable 
to every position of the wearer. 
Supple — yielding — durable—springs 
quickly into place afier compression, 
successtuliy answering the require- 
ments of all weights or materials, 
giving the much-desired (but never be- 
fore attained) graceful contour. Light 
in weight(in silk less than 144 pounds). 
May be elaborately trimmed for even- 
ing wear without being heavy, since 
their flare and style is due to the ar- 
rangement of the spiral wire, and not 
to a succession of heavy frills and 





flounces. 
ENDORSED BY 


FELIX and PAQUIN 
of Paris 
HAAS BROS 


O'DONOVAN 
COssE 
and others of New York 
FOR SALE BY 


and Modistes, 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 514 Hartford Building 
17th and Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


JENNINGS & CO. 
CHAS. P, JONES 
AITKEN SON & CO. 


Leading Dry Goods Stores, Tailors 


Room 60 Commercial Bank Building 
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GREAT WESTERN 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YorK. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


NEW YORK 
3 East rgth St. 


Patent applied tor 


PARIS 


IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 


34 Rue Vivienne 


New Ideas in Cotillon 
Favors * Miniature 
Furniture Patterns. 


cushions and ornaments. 
goods stores 


cation to the 


These Patterns printed in beautitul 
designs on silk, linen, and other fine 
fabrics to be used as favors, 


pin 
Sold by 


leading dry goods stores and fancy 


Specia! price list sent upon appli- 


Palmer M’fg Co., 
43 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 





HIGHEST AWARD 






W orld’s Columbian Exposition 
E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 

253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28t 
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Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat, 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 


Hiehland Spats. 











apna line. 
TONG, 


has been used in the 















Paris hospitals for 
over thirty years, 
4and __ physicians 

concede it to have 
more Sustaining qualities 
than any tonic concoction in 
the market. Don’t forget it isa 
Pure Wine, and so cer- 2 
tified by the U. S. Govt, ( We 


































MANICURE CHIPOPODIST 
DR. N. FANONIS 
BROADWAY PARLORS 
Northwest Cor. B’way and 37th St., N.Y. 





THE MOST LUXURIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF 

ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. THOROUGHLY 

EQUIPPED IN EVERY PARTICULAR... .« - 
HAIR DRESSING FACE STEAMING 


















. . 
Embroideries and Fancy Goods 
Trade Mark. Special designs in Co- 
poe tillon Favors, Canvas, 
Wools and Silks for Golf 
Vests and Stockings. 


Me. B. LAPAIX 








Between Fifth Ave 
and Broadway. 


hade Worit Work- 


because it isn’t mounted 02 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re 
quired. Notice name on roller 
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when buying your shades. 
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USED ON THIS PAPE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK. 
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about six years since the days of the Roman Empire, 

according to those painstaking persons who make a se- 
rious business of investigating and tabulating facts relating to 
the human race. This increase in longevity is regarded as re- 
markable, since [infant mortality continues to be excessively 
heavy, which, of course, affects the average adversely. 


i average duration of human life has been extended 


Imposing as this result is, it sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the amazing prolongation of youth that has 
taken place among women during the last twenty years, an im- 
portant aid to which has been their emancipation from the tyr- 
anny of black— most aging of hues, and also that of the 
bonnet tied under the chin. As is inevitable with all changes, 
however, the emancipated ones have gone to extremes, no color 
being regarded as too brilliant to put against the withered neck 
of sixty or the sallow cheeks and faded eyes of fifty. In spite, 
however, of the lack of fitness displayed by many women, the 
move in the direction of lighting up the costume of the middle- 
aged and elderly spinster and matron is to be commended, and it 
would advantage them infinitely more if they would but take 
thought about the matter. If women would but make a study 
of color in relation to their individual complexions, they could 
very materially increase their attractiveness and diminish their 
apparent years. ‘The recent rage for the wearing of purple in- 
dicates that the skirted sex has no conception of the deadly ef- 
fects of all shades of this most trying color. Nor has it appar- 
ently any idea of what havoc a picture hat can play with a 
middle-aged face, particularly when the hat is worn far off the 

aoe. face. 

=S— It must be conceded that a woman of fifty, withered of 
complexion and stringy as to throat, in pale yellow, set off with 
white lace, is an object for derision or pity, according as the 
observer is cynical or kind ; but the same woman, in a becom- 
ing shade of medium or dark green, or in black relieved by 
color, could be most presentable. The old theory that only 
dingy colors—quiet ones they were called—were suitable for 
maturity, relieved, if at all, only by white, did not take be- 
comingness into consideration at all. If it had, white and 
black in combination would have been tabooed for the passé— 
for strictly magpie costumes require youth and freshness to 
neutralize their uncomplimentary effects. The notion that 
white is universally becoming has no foundation in fact, the 
more especially as women show no discrimination in the shades 
of white which they select, crude blue-whites being as often 
worn as the whites that incline slightly to soft yellow. 














It is a pity, now that custom sanctions greater freedom in 
colo: choice, that women do not use their opportunities to bet- 
ter advantage. That merchant would be a philanthropist who 
should have a skylight room, filled with cheval glasses and 
hand mirrors, where women customers would be encouraged to’ 
do their trying on of head-gear and gowns. The crucifyings 
of vanity would be painful but wholesome ; for by thus facing 
cruel actualities, the purchasers would be saved from committing 
serious color blunders. 





Mlntive. 
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HAPHAZARD JOT TINGS 


He was a marked object in a Broadway 
car in the early afternoon, with the sun- 
shine flashing on her gilt decorations. 

Her age about thirty-five, her face full, rosy 
and pretty, her figure about twenty-five pounds 
too heavy. It was not, however, her personal- 
ity but her costume that was noticeable. The 
toque was of gold bullion, embroidered with 
pearl beads, at the left were three white ostrich 
tips. Her gown was of taffeta, showing a 
design as large as a silver half dollar in cerise 
on a reddish-brown ground. The bodice was 
elaborately trimmed with iridescent  passe- 
menterie ; a short shoulder cape of mink left 
most of the brilliant bodice exposed to the gaze 
of the astonished observer. It is not often 
that one woman is so thorough-going an object 
lesson in the don’ts of costume. 
% 
* % 

The long corridors of office buildings afford 
capital vantage grounds for the study of the 
legs and the gait of humanity. Silhouetted 
against the light, which comes through the glass 
entrance doors, the figure is outlined with 
merciless fidelity, and few are the women or 
men who look well. Of the former there is 
not much to be seen but the feet, which are 
thrown into relief, and the gait, which is made 
prominent on account of the skirts that, seen 
against the light, dip and bob in ungraccful 
fashion. It is the men, however, who show 
malformation to sucha degree as to dispose 
the observer to regard physical culture as the 
most vital necessity for the race. Such a piti- 
ful collection of misshapen legs and ugly knees 
as any group of men will exhibit is dishearten- 
ing to one who realizes what the race could be 
if it were only intelligently born and properly 
cared for in infancy and youth. Physical de- 
formity is inexcusable unless it be the result of 
unavoidable accidents ; and it is to be hoped that 
parents some day will be held to strict account 
for their share of the malformations and eccen- 
tricities of feature and form that make farcical or 
repulsive what should be symmetrical. 


« 

‘¢T shall sing in church or on a concert 
stage, but never in drawing rooms for the en- 
tertainment of my friends or that of my friends’ 
friends,’* said a musical woman who has inter- 
ested herself many times in introducing singers 
to her friends. Capable singers, even those 
who have attained distinction in their profes- 
sion, have been made the subject of such vit- 
riolic criticism that the hostess has had no 
choice but to change the subject or else take 
part in a wordy war in defence of the maligned 
entertainers. Music is probably the inciting 
cause of as much bad blood as politics, religion 
and national games of grab combined. Soothe 
the savage breast it may, but it surely can be 
relied upon to rouse violent antagonism in the 
bosoms of the civilized who viciously fly at 


VOGUE 


each others’ throats because of differences of 
belief in methods or in theories. 

# 

* % 

An enterprising firm has lately been sending 
about the city a new edition of their beautifully 
printed pamphlet, in which the merits of their 
ware—something in the line of the automatic 
musical—are set forth. The authorship of the 
descriptive text amused anew a certain ob- 
server, who is always diverted at the inconsist- 
ency displayed by the most rabid advocate of 
Wagner—that most aggressively dramatic of 
composers—penning a complimentary ‘¢ write 
up’” on the mechanical producer of musical 


sounds ! 


% 
% % 

There has been some little agitation against 
women encroaching upon men’s occupations, 
the feeling being that considerable displacement 
is continually going on. Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright, the statistician, lately published a 
statement in which he maintained that the en- 
croachment upon men’s occupation had been 
so slight as to occasion little alarm. Now with 
all due respect to Mr. Wright and his figures 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the last fifty 
years have seen a most surprising change in 
woman's opportunities for self-support, and 
that she has very largely supplanted man in 
many mercantile and industrial pursuits. Take 
the matter of clerkships of all kinds, neither 
as cashier, stenographer (or secretary), or book- 
keeper was the girl of fifty years ago permitted 
to earn her economic independence. All of 
these positions were filled with men, and would 
be to-day also if girls had not been encouraged to 
invade offices and shops. In the world of the 
newspaper it is the most patent of facts that 
woman and her interests have elbowed many a 
man out of his place. These are only two in- 
stances, but examples of the displacement of 
men by women could be considerably ex- 
tended. Even Mr. Carroll admits that in 
twenty-five years the number of women in 
gainful pursuits has increased nearly three per 
cent. He gives figures in relation to factory 
operatives in support of his statement that 
women have displaced children as_ workers 
rather than men. But as he gives only partial 
statistics, and makes no allowance for the im- 
provements in machinery by which a single 
machine is made to do the work of several 
workers, nor does he give any idea of the 
practical workings of factory acts as they relate 
to children. Mr. Carroll's article appears to 
be mainly assertion which is at variance with 
the experience of those who have observed 
woman in her relation to what has heretofore 
been regarded as man’s work. 


* 
* * 


The much vaunted chivalry of the French- 
man has been characteristically displayed in 
connection with the woman’s paper, La Fronde, 
which was started not long ago in Paris. In 
an entertaining account of the venture sent 
from Paris to the Evening Post, mention is 
made of the generosity of the editor, Madame 
Durand, in paying her girl compositors the 
same rate as the union wage for men—eight 
francs—which was about two francs more a 
day than the girls asked. The men of Paris 
frustrated this attempt at equal pay by putting 
into force a law forbidding women to work at 
night, and Madame Durand had, therefore, to 
discharge all her women compositors since a 
morning paper must, of course, be printed dur- 
ing the night. 


A WOMAN’S PREROGATIVE 
66 S° you won't marry me,”’ he repeated 


cheerfully after an expressive silence. 
**No!’’ she smiled in answer, 
while she played with her broken fan. 

‘« This is the third time, you know.’ 

+s Ves!” 

‘And I shan’t dare try again, as it appears 
to be hopeless.”” 

“Of course not !*’ an upward glance from 
beneath long lashes. 

‘* You can’t say that I haven't been persist- 
ent ?”’ 

“Oh no!"* happily. ‘*You have been as 
nice as you can be, and I’m very fond of you, 
but really I can’t, you know,”’ appealingly. 

‘<T suppose not,’’ with a tender sigh. 

There was a satisfied light in his eyes as 
they rested on her fair face then, lowering 
them so that she might not see. 

‘< Shall we go back now?”’ he queried. 

She bowed in answer and he drew the hand 
that he held through his arm and they passed 
on and mingled with the other guests. 


> 


He sat in his big easy chair before the fire 
watching the smoke from his cigar curl up- 
ward, 

‘*So [meditatingly] she won't marry me— 
yet,’” he smiled ironically. ‘*Well, once 
more checked off and I am still free [trium- 
phantly]. It is dangerously near, though.”’ 

A puff at his cigar. 

‘<I must speak to Marston about that stone. 
He’s had time enough, I’m sure, but it must 
be a perfect one. Better than if she’d said yes 
at first. I wonder if she ever thinks of that, 
the dear child! Of course not. Girls never 
do.”’ 

He smiled scornfully as he watched the leap- 
ing flames. 

‘* Let me see.”” 

His hand moved leisurely to his pocket, and 
he drew out his engagement book, with its sil- 
ver cover and monogram—trophy of their 
latest german together. With a passing show 
of interest he turned the pages. 

‘¢ There is the Thurston’s ball for the twen- 
tieth,"’ he mused. ‘* No! [decidedly]. That 
is too soon. Besides, the Duke might be there, 
and we mustn't deprive him of the chance it 
he wants it ; and if I mistake not, he does. 
But Ill risk that {confidently}. The week 
after? No! She goes on to Washington. 
Bless me ! I didn’t think of that.”’ 

An anxious expression crept into his eyes. 

‘Dare I risk it? She's pretty much at 
home there, and there was something about an 
embassy, I remember.”’ 

He knit his brows. 

*¢T don’t like it,’’ he muttered under his 
breath, as he leaned back and took a long pull 
at his cigar. ‘I must wait,’’ he concluded, 
‘sand for a while afterward, too. Give her 
chance for the reaction. It would never do at 
first, of course. Then once more, and the 
thing is settled. It is really very amusing.”” 


He smiled complacently as he slipped the 
book back into his pocket. 

There was a curious mark against the twenty- 
fifth. : 

‘<He is very nice,’ she confided to her fan 
as she carefully laid it away. ‘But I really 
couldn’t—yet.”"" Then she added, dreamily 
—‘‘next time, perhaps.”’ ; 


(Continued on page 102) 
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(Continued from page 100) 

‘« T was afraid that someone might persuade 
you to stay in Washington,”” he said, insinu- 
atingly, as they paused after a bewildering 
waltz. 

The hand in his pocket fingered the ring. 

‘Oh, no!*’ a shrug of her white shoul- 
ders. 

«¢ But somebody wanted me to,”” she added, 
archly. 

«¢ But I wouldn’t,’” a charming blush. 

«¢ You preferred New York ?”” eagerly. 

‘Of course,’’ indignantly. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose I'd live anywhere else, do you?’ 

He smiled, complacently, and withdrew the 
ring from his pocket. 

It would look well on her hand. 

‘¢ Yes,’” she continued, happily, but with 
unwonted rapidity, her eyes not meeting his, 
<< we shall live here. I was waiting to tell you 
— it is only just announced. Paul would have 
preferred Washington, but I'd never leave 
New York, and he was willing to please me, 
of course.”’ 

Her eye: met his in veiled challenge. 

‘Of course,’ he repeated after her. 

There was an uncertain movement on his 
part, then he stood aside to let her pass. She 
smiled at him sweetly over her shoulder as she 
moved away. 

He stood for a moment irresolute, then with 
sudden energy he thrust his hand deep into his 
pocket. As he did soa ray of light shone full 
on the diamond. It gleamed with ironic 
brightness. 

Harriet Caryl Cox. 


ON THE BOX SEAT: ASKETCH 
AT “LORD’S” 


BY GERALD BRENAN 


“e Ow do you do, Mr. Rawleigh ?”’ 
It was a daring little speech, this 
of Nellie Davennant ; but it had its 
effect. The tall young man, passing for the 
fifth time without so much as a glance of rec- 
ognition, was instantly arrested, as if by a lasso. 
He removed his hat with an amusing mixture 
of dignity and sheepishness. 

‘¢So odd, your not seeing me,”” said Miss 
Davennant, offering a dainty hand. “I sup- 
pose I’m quite out of the picture, perched up 
here on this box-seat like a — like a be 

‘¢ Like a Paris edition of the ‘sweet little 
cherub,’ *’ said Major Parkyns-Parkyns in his 
uncompromising voice. Parkyns-Parkyns 
owned the drag which had brought Nellie Dav- 
ennant down to Lord’s; and he had a right to 
say things. But Nellie’s under lip protruded 
slightly at his remark, while a metaphorical 
thunder-cloud rested on young Rawleigh’s 
brow. 

«¢Are you attached, or unattached, Mr. Raw- 
leigh ?*’ said Nellie. «If unattached, you 
may climb up here beside me, and watch dear 
Eton beat Harrow. Major Parkyns-Parkyns 
won't mind a third on the box, will you 
Major ?”’ 

‘¢ You are autocrat of the drag,’’ protested 
the Major. But he scowled nevertheless as 
Rawleigh’s long legs scaled the box-seat, by 
way of wheel and step. Rawleigh himself 
looked by no means happy, so that Nellie’s 
smiles and dimples were framed on either side 
by gloom. 

‘*Don’t you hope Eton will win?’ ex- 


, 
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claimed Miss Davennant. ‘* The Major and I 
are enthusiastic Etonians.”’ 

‘‘I’m an old Harrow boy, y’ know,” said 
Rawileigh. 

‘«‘Oh-h! Then of course you're for Har- 
row. Well, then, I think I shall be neutral. 
Major I proclaim myself neutral.” 

“ What! And desert your colors? For 
shame, Miss Davennant. Rawleigh, my boy, 
you are quite a proselyter. You are the first 
man I have ever known who could influence 
the opinions of our belle Americaine here.”’ 

Rawleigh was betrayed into bitterness. ‘I 
fear,’’ he said, ‘*that my influence over Miss 
Davennant’s opinions began and ended just 
now. 

Nellie Davennant poked her parasol viciously 
into the dash-board of the drag. Then, as 
the Major turned to give an order to his foot- 
man, she murmured (it was a very distinct 
murmur, though) : 

«Some people wilfully neglect to exercise 
their influence.’’ 

Rawleigh started violently and turned in his 
seat. Unfortunately, Major Parkyns-Parkyns 
also faced about at the same time. There was 
no chance to ask Miss Davennant the meaning 
of this extraordinary remark. 

‘¢ Don’t you think it’s time for luncheon ?”” 
said the Major. ‘* There goes their last 
wicket.”” 

‘¢ Luncheon would be a happy idea,’ an- 
swered Nellie. ‘* That ends Eton’s first in- 
nings, doesn’t it? I wonder how much they 
made.”” 

‘¢ I'll go and see,’’ volunteered Rawleigh ; 
and, suiting action to the word, he swung 
himself into the crowd and was gone toward 
the scoring pavilion. Sorely did he need a 
few moments’ reflection, for Nellie Daven- 
nant’s last speech had all but paralyzed his 
thinking powers. He had meant to play the 
dignified rejected suitor, mortally wounded 
but proud to the end. A few words from 
Nellie had rendered his dignity limp and sent 
his pride a-begging. Was it possible that there 
might be a chance for him with the pretty 
American after all? Was the everywhere- 
reported engagement to Major the Hon. Peter 
Parkyns-Parkyns a myth? But no! Old 
Mrs. Davennant, Nellie’s aunt, had told him 
of it—had requested him to cease his attentions 
to Nellie. The engagement must be true. 
But then engagements have been broken before 
now. At any rate, he would find out what 
Nellie meant. 

The score ascertained, Rawleigh returned to 
Parkyns-Parkyns’s drag. Clearly something 
serious had occurred during his absence. Mayor 
Parkyns-Parkyns sat in the back of the drag, 
frowning ferociously at a pigeon pie, and ignor- 
ing the animated remarks of old Mrs. Daven- 
nant. Nellie, alone on the box, was studying 
the effect of the sunlight in a champagne glass. 
She was also smiling. 

‘¢ They are all out, first innings, for 155,” 
said Rawleigh. 

*¢ Not such a tremendous score, is it ??” was 
Nellie’s comment. ‘*Do you know, Mr. 
Rawleigh, I shouldn't be surprised if your side 
won after all.”’ 

Rawleigh climbed up beside her. «* What 
did you mean by the thing you said just now ?>— 
about—er—influence, I mean,’’ he whispered. 

‘What a very downright young man you 
are! We have not come to that yet. First 
of all you must answer a question. Have 
some champagne ?** 


, 
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‘<Ts that the question ?”’ 

‘¢ No—ridiculous !_ Certainly not. The 
question is: Why did you, without apparent 
cause or warning, absent yourself from our 
house four weeks ago?”’ 

‘* Because your aunt advised me to. She 
said you were engaged to that bea—to Mayor 
Parkyns-Parkyns.”” 

Miss Nellie’s blue eyes flashed rather 
viciously. ‘*Oh, she did that? I began 
to suspect as much a few daysago. That 
was why I went so far as to . as to speak 
to you to-day. Perhaps it may surprise you 
to learn that this same ambitious aunt of mine 
led me to believe that you were engaged to 
Mrs. Scrymgeour.”” 

‘«Mrs. Scrymgeour is an elderly 

«« Angel, you were going to say? She cer- 
tainly is. It was Mrs. Scrymgeour that 
revealed my aunt's pretty little plot to me by 
denying the engagement.”’ 

‘“‘And you? You're not engaged to 
Parkyns-Parkyns ?*” 

‘« Cer—tain—ly not,’ said Miss Davennant 
with dignity. 

‘* Nor to anybody else ?”’ 

«* N—no ; at least, not yet.’’ 

‘¢ May I ask you the question, I—er—asked 
you in the drawing-room that day ?*’ 

«¢ Come and ask it to-morrow afternoon.’ 

‘«Is there any hope that you will say yes, 
Nellie ?”’ 

Miss Davennant looked at the questioner 
quizzically for a moment. 

«« You silly boy,’ she said ; ‘they didn’t 
even teach you to read at Harrow !"" 


” 





MISS ANSABLE 


Hen she purchases at Lacy’s 
W Presents for her friends, the 
Coxes, 
All the labels she effaces 
And in Chiffany’s fine boxes 
Sends her presents to the Coxes, 


Once, when she was better able, 
She possessed a London jacket ; 

Now she keeps that-London label, 
And each year proceeds to tack it 
On her little home-made jacket. 


It is droll to hear her pleading 

At the club for ** high ideals” ; 
All her hearers captive leading 

By her passionate appeals 

To ** uplift our base ideals !’’ 


In my hand I hold her billet 
With the ‘sterling ”’ mark upon it ; 
It is sweet with love, but will it 
Cheat me like her little bonnet, 
With the ** London ”’ label on it ? 


There upon a chair reclining— 
While I wait for Miss Ansable— 
On her jacket’s violet lining 
I can see that tired label, 
Faithful still to Miss Ansable. 
May Riley Smith. 


NIGHT 


(Examples of the Monostich) 


He Tom-cat howling from the back-yard 
fence. 


The rats upstairs at play. 

Your neighbor’s light shining in at your window. 
The creaking of the bed. 

The snore of someone in the other room. 
The groaning of a door. 

The barking of innumerable dogs. 
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GLIMPSES 
THaT— 

We shall see bows on spring hats, by and 
by, where the loops will nestle as close to each 
other as birds sitting on a tree-twig. The soft 
new ribbons lend themselves to this crush. 
Among the newest narrow ribbons for our 
summer gowns as well, the white grounds 
with colored gate-bar crossings or a broché 
vine or figure through the centre suggest 
pretty effects on lawns and organdies. 


THE Last Cryr— 


From Paris distinctly says tulle, tulle, 
tulle for foundations and trimming of toques, 
hats and bonnets. But the new millinery idea 
is to get stunning effects from tulle shadings 
and combinations in contrasting colors. 

HUNT UP 

Your old bits of jewelry, and when you 
come across yellow topaz, garnets, red and 
pink coral, agates or onyx, take them at once, 
while the fashion lasts, and have them set in 


buckles, fob and watch brooches, chain orna- 
ments, and so forth. 
THaT— 

No smart woman, if beginning to learn 
how to play golf, fancies herself properly 
equipped without a silver or gold golf score. 
They are also taking the place of tobacco 
pouches and college cushions among the young 
contingent, who must make some acknowledg- 
ment of ftowers and bon-bons at Christmas or 
Faster. 


A Happy IpEA— 


Started by foreign fan-makers, is to conceal 
long tubes in the fan-sticks, so that branches of 
flowers may be firmly held in them. The 
effect is a fan of natural flowers, as charming 
as it is novel, while the odor wafted in fanning 
is {most delicious. The new fad will be to 
order flowers tor one’s fan, and to study floral 
effects in connection with corsage bouquets 
and skirt trimmings. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Me. Daudet, widow of the great French 
M writer, possesses a very facile pen. 
Two years ago when she accom- 
panied her husband to London, she found 
material for a book which was published as 
Notes on London and attracted much attention 
on both sides of the channel. Mme. Daudet 
is the daughter of the late M. Allard who 
owned a small property at Champrosay near 
the forest of the Senard, famous for the murder 
of the Courier de Lyons. M. and Mme. 
Daudet spent eight months of the year at 
Champrosay and the rest of the time in Paris, 
rue de Bellechasse. M. Daudet had but just 
been installed in the new residence, rue de 
I’ Université, when his death took place. 


Victorien Sardou was the happy recipient of 
a curious but charming New Year’s gift which 
consisted of nothing more or less than the bust 
of a doll, not an ordinary doll, however, but 
of one bearing the features of Sarah Bernhardt. 
Delicately and exquisitely painted, full of 
freshness, with a frank, pleasing expression, the 
face framed in a wealth of real silky, golden 
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hair, dressed high on the top of the head a la 
mode and set off with a bunch of scarlet flow- 
ers ; it was she as Gismonda, and a most strik- 
ing likeness. 


Miss Adams, an American girl of fascinat- 
ing appearance and sweet voice, made her deé- 
but at Nice as Marguerite in Gounod’s cele- 
brated opera, the last of January. 


The decision of the Dublin Appeal Court 
in the matter of the Giant’s Causeway is a 
compromise. It will be remembered that the 
Causeway and its approaches have been taken 
over by a syndicate, which claimed the right to 
exclude the public so far, the syndicate re- 
taining its grip of the Causeway itself, while 
the public have a right of way over the ap- 
proaches. So we presume that the tourist may 
get near enough for nothing to want to go 
further, and then he will have to pay his six 
pence. What ashame to monopolize natural 
beauties in this way ! 


Lewis Carroll, whose death we are all la- 
menting, was a curious instance of a man who 
sought fame in one way and found it in another. 
As those who knew the prim don in his beau- 
tiful rooms in Tom Quad were aware, he wanted 
to be Mr. Dodgson, the mathematician, and 
not Lewis Carroll, the unequaled writer of 
children’s books. But very few people outside 
of Christ Church could give the name of a sin- 
gle one of Mr. Dodgson’s mathemetical books, 
while Alice in Wonderland, Through the 
Looking Glass and Hunting of the Snark have 
become woven into the very texture of the 
English language. Mr. Dodgson was little 
known to the undergraduate, from whom he 
was inclined to shrink into his shell. But 
Lewis Carroll was worshipped by the children 
of his friends, for whom he never tired of in- 
venting games and quaint problems. 






WHAT SHE WEARS ke 
eS Ta» 


NEW MILLINERY—-A DEPRESSED SAILOR— 
TULLE SPANGLED AS A HAT FOUNDA- 
TION—-FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE 
A GLORY OF TULLE 


O the milliners we owe our first and ear- 
I liest spring messages of Paris fashions, 
and their daily arrival keeps up a pleas- 
ant little excitement of anticipation. So far, 
we learn that the modistes on the other side of 
declared that tulle—tulle spangled and sparkling 
in silver, in steel, in jet, is to enshroud and 
trim, as well as for the foundations of toques, 
hats and capotes. Its advent last year was a 
mere circumstance to what we are to expect 
this season. Of course it is perishable, but 
what of that. It is the smart thing, so we shall 
take the consequences. As for spangles—they 
stick like burrs. Time and again they have 
cried them down, heralded them as demode, 
out of style, tiresome, commonplace, and all 
that, but here they are again, more in evidence 
than ever, for dew in the sun is not brighter 
than our heads are to be when we dress them 
up with Easter hats. 


FLORAL SEASON 


Another last cry is that the flower of flowers 
for the season is Scotch heather in its many 
shades of pink and grayish white. The flower 
motif in milinery after scanning the latest im- 
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portations and hearing the latest advices and 
being told that extremes are to meet is that 
the small fine flowers, such as heather, alder- 
blossoms, heliotrope, verbena bloom, forget- 
me-nots and myrtle blossoms, are to go hand 
in hand with giant roses, poppies, pinks, bluets, 
orchids, which represent the aigrette or up- 
standing flora. There is always something 
odd, unlooked for, experimental, thrust upon 
the millinery world, if not each season at least 
very frequently. Two of these ventures are 
dahlias and Brussels sprouts. Dahlias in mid- 
summer may turn out to be the smartest touch ; 
who knows? At all events they carry no 
little distinction and are branched quite like 
roses, a half wreath of them with foliage trim- 
ming a hat with fine effect. As for the Belgian 
sprouts, they make telling foliage and never 
would be recognized as a vegetable unless 
closely scrutinized. 

Apropos of foliage there are very many 
novelties, and no end to the variety. Every 
kind of berry known is to be seen, and for the 
hardest usage commend me to foliage and 
berries, which are always pretty as a trimming 
to boot. Cherries are always effective, but this 
is especially a flower season, so few fruits are 
yet on the list. 


FANCY BRAIDS 


Hat braids so far as color goes are much the 
same except that silver braids, the many wood 
colors and a dead white intermixed with a 
brilliant white satin straw are noticeably new 
this season. The braids come much wider 
and the designs are more intricate, some hav- 
ing long loose straps of straw through which a 
more lace-like straw insertion is drawn, produc- 
ing a lightness and laciness which is charmingly 
effective. In the same way, white tulle is 
pulled through the loose meshes of colored 
braids ; this is quite novel. Then the founda- 
tion materials, transparent in character, are not 
so rigid and stiff as those of last  sea- 
son. They imitate the puckered mousse- 
line de soie, are almost as fine and soft yet 
have that wiry fibre which bespeaks good wear. 
A very new hat braid is composed of a wiry 
fine cord like straw which when sewn together 
will throw up little bristlings on the surface 
and really looks most attractive. Yet our 
taste has been so formed on the soft pliable 
and crushable braids that, were we to choose, 
the new braid would not be selected, I fear. 
THE 


SHAPE OF HATS 


As for the few new model hats that point 
directly to what is smartest and bear the seal 
of highest Paris authority, the conclusions are 
these : We are given two distinct forms—one 
in which the brim turns off from the face very 
decidedly, showing the front hair without re- 
serve, while the other just as decidedly tips 
forward and gives the line of eyebrow instead. 


CAPOTES 


In the way of a capote, answering for toque 
as well, and one of the very chic creations, 
there was seen a smallish conical crown of 
straw in pale wood color. A broad ribbon of 
straw, faced with green velvet—leaf-green— 
was placed so as to give almost a flat line to 
the brim in the front centre and then spread 
out to the sides markedly, but returned to the 
same line in the back, while a green velvet bow 
on the bias formed a cache-peigne directly in 
the middle. A wreath of exquisite leafless 
pink roses, crushed close together, encircled 














the extreme edge and lay upon the hair in such 
a pretty way. Simple as the hat was, it was 
smartness itself, and begot the strongest desire 
to possess it then and there, accompanied by 
that very selfish but truly feminine spirit 
which wars against any copy of what is hers 
going forth to the world. Be it observed that 
this new brim line, low in front and very much 
out at the sides, coincides with the ultra chic 
one recently seen on the Paris stage, where 
fashions make their début—of lowering the 
hair 4 la pompadour in front distinctly, while 
it is loosely pulled out at the sides quite freely, 
but must not fall below the tips of the ears, 
which are hidden, of course. This produces 
an accented length of line across the brow. 


MOURNING HATS 

Mourning toques and hats are also to be 
trimmed with black silk and satin flowers, 
orchids, pinks, roses and poppies in giant di- 
mensions for giving the desirable hight, while 
the small flowers are reproduced for massing 
and bunching, Wreaths are evidently one of 
the pretty millinery motifs. Flower hats, 
always charming, are massed with any medium 
flower, the huge ones reversed for the hight 
at the left. Black thistles, partly of straw, are 
novel and smart looking. Scarfs in all manner 
of nets, tulles, chiffons, every color in the 
garment are evenly barred with a narrow satin 
match stripe and have a youthful attraction 
about them. 

Elderly matrons may depend on lovely jetted 
laces, spangled nets, silver-wrought nets, plaited 
or in diamond designs, with silver and steel 
combined, and for upstanding smartness are 
new aigrettes to match these materials instead 
of ospreys or gouras and paradise swirls, which 
is altogether a pretty change. 

Children’s hats nearly all have the conical 
crown, rather a small one, too, while the 
colors are very much so far what they were last 
season—reds, royal blues, bluet blues, moss 
greens, browns, and the many wood colors 
which run into pretty fawns, charming back- 
grounds for flower and ribbon bows. 


THE SAILOR WITH A DENT 


Sailor hats have the new touch confined to 
the crowns, which sink downward from the 
top for a half an inch, forming a little plait as 
we have often seen individually creased into the 
crown of a man’s felt hat. One was tempted 
to think what a bowl-like capacity this new 
crown will have for holding water if caught 
out in a hard summer shower, as hats of that 
kind are often fated to be. We must run risks, 
however, for the sake of wearing something 
entirely new ; and who would not run a very 
big risk to proclaim aloud: This is not my 
last summer’s sailor, nor the one of the year 
before, nor my third or fourth season one. 
Who was able to tell the old from the new for 
many a season past ? 


THE AMERICAN MAN 
Dear VOGUE :— 
Ongs have been sung, volumes written and 
S pictures painted to extoll and to portray 
the charm, adaptability and grace of the 
American woman. She is a dreaded rival in 
any field, social or industrial. Socially, her 
wit, tact and beauty have readily won for her 
the admiration of the men of all countries. 


VOGUE 


When obliged to earn her bread, no woman is 
quicker to resolve upon and adapt herself to a 
business career. The time has come, however, 
when she should no longer be considered a 
factor independent of the American man. 
Newspapers, inclined to dwell on the picture- 
esque and harrowing to the exclusion of the 
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veracious, are in a large measure responsible 
for the light in which our foreign friends regard 
the sons of Uncle Sam. Seizing upon the con- 
spicuous divorce cases, they read into these 
accounts of extravagant wives and overworked 


and underloved husbands, the daily record of 


a nation’s life. 

To them all the men are absurdly indulgent 
fathers, striving early and late to earn dollars 
for their elaborately dressed and consistently 
selfish daughters. In their estimation, no 
American ever ventures to raise his voice to 
protest against the follies of his tyrannical wife, 
but instead meekly follows where she deigns to 
tread. What is the true state of the case? 


As a father, as a husband, or as a brother, 
the American is most indulgent. No man 
possesses a more accurate knowledge of his 
country women than does the American. 
With her he enjoys complete intellectual com- 
panionship. In ‘the fullest sense her friend, 
sounding her nature, and loving her, as only a 


man of such keen sympathies can love, he en- 
deavors to please his wife. To the mind ot 
the European this amiability suggests a loss of 
dignity and a slight yielding of the lordly pre- 
rogative. 

He gives or witholds, but scorns a compro- 
mise. Concession is not weakness, it is strength. 
The savage commands, the man of culture arbi- 
trates. Only those who have observed the 
half-tolerant expression of the Briton as he 
listens to his wife’s opinion on matters not 
strictly feminine can realize the vast difference 
between this man and his American cousin. 
That the affection of our men has been treas- 
ured and reciprocated by the best of our coun- 
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trywomen should be one indication of their 
superiority. 

If reproach there be, let it rest rather on her 
who, selfishly, though often unwittingly, tres- 
passes on the sweet disposition of her masculine 
relatives, and in consequence calls down on 
their undeserving heads such degrading epithets 
as ‘‘weak.’’ ‘The men of America’’—not those 
individuals who a dozen years or more ago took 
out their naturalization papers, and are still 
fermenting in rebellion against the institutions 
of the Old World they have quitted ; those 
citizens, instead, who can boast a grandfather, 
at least, perchance a great-grandfather, who 
was born beneath the Stars and Stripes. 

God bless the American man! May he ever 
stand firm on questions of right and wrong, as 
in the main he has struggled to do since that 
memorable day when he placed his signature 
to the code of laws which is the watch-word 
of a great nation. 

An American Woman. 

See What They Read department of 24 Febru- 
ary. 








VOGUE 


SISTER CARLOTTA OF THE 
NEW YEAR 


He room was in darkness but for the sub- 
dued light from the hearth, where fit- 
ful flames chased each other up the 

chimney. It was growing colder. Carlotta 
stirred the fire, struck a match, gazed at the 
yellow flame as it burned nearer and nearer to 
her finger tips, then applied the glowing end to 
a cigarette held between her lips, and sat 
down. From the lighted cigarette thin blue 
streamers of smoke smudged for a moment and 
then died away. Carlotta let her cigarette go 
out unnoticed—she was thinking, something 
unusual for her, for thinking had never been 
counted among her many accomplishments. 

It was bitter cold, and the wind dashed the 
falling sleet against the windows with a force 
that threatened disaster to the glass. Carlotta 
did not notice the storm except to draw in- 
stinctively nearer the fire, so that the red glow 
of the burning knots fell on her face. It was 
not a pretty face, and those deep lines and dark 
rings beneath the eyes spoke not of innocence. 
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The eyes—dark brown eyes of the South— 
sparkled in the wavering light with a tell-tale 
brightness. They had once been wondrous 
soft, but that was long ago, before she came to 
Paris. Her hair fell in a confused mass over 
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her shoulders. It was the hair that had once 
set the Latin Quarter in a fever; now it hung 
in long tresses, each one more beautiful than 
the other. It had lost none of its beauty, 
but even the Quarter is affected by fads, and 
her fame had died as suddenly as it had been 
born—as a match may be kept unlighted till it 
is struck; then it blazes and slowly burns to the 
end where, with a sickly yellow glare, it goes 
out—the wood that once was white is now but 
a black coal, it is worthless. So had Carlotta’s 
fame been born—so it had lived in one round 
of glory to its end, but unlike the burnt-out 
match it was not only useless but worse, She 
could still pose for the figure, but her hair—no, 
even the class nouveau no longer cared to paint 
it—its fame was dead. 

Carlotta was still thinking. Half aloud she 
mused: ‘¢ And to-morrow the New Year—a 
happy New Year, is it not the usual greeting? ’’ 
and she ended with a bitter laugh, it sounded 
harsh even from that hard face. As with most 
persons unused to thinking long Carlotta had 
lapsed into a deep reverie. The fire burned 
low, the red coals glowed for a time and softly 
faded into white ashes. Here and there a 
tongue of fire leaped up fitfully, then was lost 
amid a black column of smoke—like the hope 
that springs up in a dead heart to fade away as 
quickly. 


The hearth no longer glowed nor even 


smoked ; the fire was dead. Carlotta lay 
sleeping. 
* * * 
The dream: A dark path, narrow and 


rocky, with many twists and turnings. Far 
away a light burns, now low, now bright, but 
like unto a star it burns forever; it is the 
Beacon of Hope. Forms struggle up the steep 
incline, some fresh and smiling with calm clear 
eyes, others heavy laden with sorrowful gaze, 
and others still that hide their eyes from view— 
all struggling. 














Far below at the foot of the path stands a 
woman ; she is young, yet her eyes betray her— 
she has seen the world. Irresolute and alone 
she hesitates. Suddenly, boldly, she puts her 
feet upon the path. A new unknown light 
comes to those eyes, a new spirit seizes the 





timid breast, and with supernatural energy she 


climbs. Now she has reached the others, she 
climbs with them, now she passes them by. 

Nearer and nearer approaches the light ; it is 
but a short distance, but it is rugged and steep 
and hard—oh, so hard! Still she struggles 
on unwaveringly. It has grown colder; she 
shivers, she feels faint, the light becomes dim 
and dimmer ; it is about to fade entirely. She 
shrieks, rushes on, but stumbles and falls 
forward upon her knees; it is cold—oh, so 
cold! and she shivers and shivers. 


* * * 


The good little Sister Mary of Kindness, of 
Notre Dame des Champs, spoke kindly to 
the}weeping, shivering form at her side. And 
when she had warmed the benumbed hands 
and soothed the aching heart she led her to the 
good Mother Superior, who looked kindly on 
the poor girl. 

Sister Mary of Kindness put the sorrowing 
one into a little white cot, and left her alone to 
sleep and to pray to God for the deliverance of 
her soul. . They named her Sister Carlotta 
of the New Year, and her sweet kindness to 
the helpless has won for her many compliments 
from the good Mother Superior. 

Jean deLessy Thill. 


IN LAVENDER 


He spiced winds fold the lace aside 

I As o’er my sunny sash they glide 
In stealthy stir ; 
And as in dreams I sit content, 


They breathe to me the soft, vague scent 
Of lavender. 


Above the ledge they nod and sway, 

The purple spikes of that far day 
Of dame and sir ; 

When treasures all to hiding crept 

And life’s most cherished things were kept 
In lavender. 


Ah winds, blow back that time gone by 
When life was sweet with love's young sigh 
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And true hearts were ; 

Revive from its forgotten death 

That past which thrills me in your breath 
Of lavender, 


Go, flower, and tell my dear “twas I 
Who plucked and kissed you as you lie 
In soft demur. 
Go, say that I’m her loyal knight ; 
Go, pray that she my love requite, 
O lavender ! 


I press my lips upon its bloom 
And shut it in its square white tomb 
Inscribed to her. 
And folded with its fragrant blue 
My heart’s love lies, kept sweet and true 
In lavender, 
Kate A. Bradley. 








Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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WHICH OF THESE THREE IS 
THE WISEST? 


BY CLAUDIA STUART COLES 


His is the story of A Man and Three 
Women. It is an old, old story, but 
to The Man and The Three Women 

it seemed new and very wonderful. 

What could be said about The Man is like 
the tent of the Arabian. Compressed into a 
nut-shell it is this—-He was a man ! 

The first woman consisted of The Man’s 
Wife and their baby. Once she was a very 
beautiful girl with fluffy ways and a local rep- 
utation of superlative merit and, though she 
still has the ways and the reputation, they are 
merely appendages of the aforesaid baby. 

Now The Second Woman was by way of 
being wise in her day and generation, and her 
baby she committed to the care of pastors and 
masters, and devoted herself to the beguilement 
of her husband and several other men. 
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She meant no harm—her eyes were large, so 
why should she not raise them ? Her lashes were 
long, so why should she not lower them ? That 
her voice was thrilling was surely not her fault. 

Very kind of heart was she, who beguiled 
men for their betterment, and many were the 
hours she devoted to the furthering of knowl- 
edge. 

When she met The Man, she saw that his 
ignorance was pitiable, and she began to be a 
mother to him. He needed many things, but 
he needed most a wife. Being a mother to a 
man without a wife is sometimes a dangerous 
occupation. Men are dense creatures and often 
they wax troublesome. 

So The Man married, and thought that in 
so doing he was a free agent. 

On his wedding trip he wrote long letters to 
his guide, philosopher, and friend, and she read 
them with her lashes softly veiling her eyes. 
He told her how happy he was and how beauti- 
ful was the woman he had won, and many 
other things that gave him pleasure to write, 
and which, with confiding masculinity, he felt 
sure would give her pleasure to read ; but as 
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his letters came she put them away witha smile 
that boded ill for The Man. 

Months passed uneventfully, and then Fate 
stepped in, and decreed that The Man and the 
Man’s Wife and the Second Woman should 
meet. And The Man’s Wite and The Second 
Woman were friends, and The Man’s Wife 
loved The Second Woman, and prattled mer- 
rily to her of The Man and The Baby. 

And The Second Woman gnashed her teeth 
in secret, but she listened with a heroism worthy 
of a better cause. 

Soon The Man fell into his old ways, and 
gradually it dawned on him that she, who was 
a mother to him, had eyes that could look un- 
utterable things; and slowly but surely it 
dawned on him, too, that the murmur of her 
voice was very sweet. 

He was happy in his home, he was happy 
with his wife, but he was happier with this 
woman who thrilled him ; and so time passed, 
and The Woman who was his wife loved him, 
and adored her baby, and molded his home to 
his comfort. 

And The Woman who was a mother to him 
molded his ways to her comfort, with never a 
thought of the clean heart which she was hurt- 
ing, nor of the clear eyes that, as yet, had not 
dropped before the look of any man. 

Unconscious of his danger The Man drifted 
on until one day the veil was rent, and he knew 
that he was bound hand and foot to the chariot 
of the woman he had trusted. 


And still The Man’s Wife loved The Sec- 
ond Woman, and still The Second Woman 
listened to her prattle with a heroism worthy of 
a better cause. 

Now, there was another Woman, who knew 
The Man, and The Man’s Wife, and The 
Second Woman, and she had understanding. 
And she saw that The Man needed help. So 
she reached out her hand to The Man, and he 
grasped it. 

As he turned to her, a new power woke 
within her, and she touched the inmost soul of 
the man, which had lain sleeping through the 
years. 

She aroused his ambition ; she restored his 
faith ; she renewed his strength, and then she 
trembled, for that strength was beyond her 
own, and she saw that it was a giant that was 
stirring. 

Searchingly she questioned her own heart, 
and the answer that it gave was sweeter than 
all music and more terrible than death. 

Then this Woman, who knew The Man 
and The Man’s Wife and the Second Woman, 
and who had understanding, fled, that she 
might not fail. 

And The Second Woman binds new victims 
to her chariot, and scoffs when men vow eternal 
vows. 

And The Man’s Wife knew nothing, and 
loves her husband, and adores her baby, and 
prattles merrily when she meets The Second 
Woman. 

And The Man carries an ache in his heart 
that the years do not still ; but he is very ten- 
der to the woman who bears his name. Some- 
times he goes into his library and locks the 
door, and then his face is not the face which 
his wife knows. He sits quiet, and smokes, 
and when the patter of little feet breaks the 
stillness, he opens the door and baby fingers 
smooth away the haggard lines, and he folds 
his arms about his little son and holds him 
close—for is he not, too, a man-child ? 

And what could be said about The Man, is 
like the tent of the Arabian. 

And what could be said about The Man’s 
Wife and The Second Woman, and the Wo- 
man, who had understanding, is not yet done. 

But which is the wisest of these three ? 


TO-MORROW 


66 O-morrow we will finish !” 
Lamp haloed hair of brown, 
White hands, that closed our 


story-book 
And turned the leaflet down! 


To-morrow, aye, to-morrow ! 

The night is long and deep 
That separates our waiting 

From the joys its curtains keep ! 


Dear vision of the lamplight, 
Wife with eyes and hair of brown, 
You wist not in our book of Life 
You turned the leaflet down ! 


But I have still your promise : 
When the Morrow shall appear 
We'll finish the sweet story 
We began together here ! 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday o f the same week. 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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A WHAT THEY READ 


HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


TT" distinguished Pole, whose name 
has become a household word during 
the last year, has been made the 
subject of a paper dealing with the facts which 
relate to his work. This is issued in pamphlet 
form by his American publishers who have 
very wisely confined the narrative mainly to 
a consideration of the author’s ability and his 
writings. A few biographical facts already 
generally known are presented, the most im- 
portant being those relating to the author’s 
early life. Sienkiewicz was born in Lithuonia, 





other ways it proved a failure, and our artists 
found themselves, if not in as dire straits as 
the fraternity of La Vie de Bohéme, at least 
in circumstances which it required heroic en- 
ergies to face. 

‘The failure of the Polish colony proved in 
the long run productive of greater results than 
its success would have accomplished. Sien- 
kiewicz embodied his experiences and impres- 
sions of America in a series of papers which 
were published in Warsaw, and attracted the 
attention of the Polish public towards their 
author. 

‘He returned to Poland, where he has con- 
tinued to reside a portion of the year, although 
much of his time is still spent in travel. 
His wife died while still young, and the loss 











PORTRAIT OF HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ (AUTHOR OF QUO VADIS) AND 
ONE OF HIS LITTLE DAUGHTER 


Poland, in 1845, his ancestors being persons 
of noble birth. He was a student at the 
university of Warsaw. At twenty-two he 
began those wanderings in which he _ has 
passed most of the years of his life, In 1872 
appeared a volume of sketches, and later he 
edited a jouurnal in St. Petersburg. 

“ In 1877 ascheme fathered by a Polish fra- 
ternity of expatriated artists and musicians 
took definite shape. The project was first 
discussed in Paris. Its object was no less 
than toestablish in America a Polish Com- 
monwealth and home for denationalized 
genius. 

‘The fraternity, which was at last reduced 
to a mere handful of enthusiasts, set sail from 
Havre. Among their number were Count 
Bozenta Chlaponski, his wife, Helena Mod- 
jeska, and Sienkiewicz. Thus the scene of 
his Homeric wanderings was transferred to 
America, and he appeared upon the Pacific 
coast, unheralded, unknown, yet one of the 
founders of a scheme as interesting as that 
transcendental one of the Brook Farm vision- 
aries which has always fascinated Americans, 
because, white a part of our life, it has seemed 
80 remote from it. 

_ “This fraternity of Polish artists desired to 
found not merely Utopia, but Arcadia as 
well. They settled near Los Angeles, and 
called their settlement Anno Luni. 

** Against what rocks the enterprise found- 
‘red we know not, but financially and in 
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was a terrible one to him. He has two 
children, Henryk, a boy of fifteen, and Yad- 
viga, a maid of thirteen, x 

‘* Sienkiewicz is somewhat reserved and un- 
communicative to strangers, but his voice ex- 
presses the deepest tenderness, and his face 
brightens when he speaks of his children. 

“In 1880 began that undertaking which has 
made him a household name in Poland—the 
publishing of Fire and Sword, The Deluge, 
and Pan Michael. They were first given to 
the world in a Warsaw journal, translations 
appearing simultaneously at Vienna and Ber- 
lin. For eight years, we are told, the writer 
was at work upon them. One cannot re- 
strain a smile. Imagine an American public 
waiting eight years for the completion of a 
work ! 

‘¢Sienkiewicz is an incessant and tireless 
worker. Itis scarcely possible even to enu- 
merate the various writings which have come 
from his pen. In America have appeared al- 
ready, besides the Trilogy, Without Dogma, 
Children of the Soil, Quo Vadis, and two 
volumes of short stories. Another volume, 
Hania, has been recently translated by Mr. 
Curtin ; in addition to these mentioned are 
numerous publications which have been 
translated into German, Russian, French— 
contributions to journalistic literature, im- 
pressions of travel in various countries, etc.”’ 

The sale of Quo Vadis has exceeded two 
hundred and fifty thousand copies, 


Itt 


SHAKESPEARE’S MEN AND WOMEN. AN EVERY- 
DAY BOOK, CHOSEN AND ARRANGED BY 
ROSE PORTER 


Any collection of extracts from Shake- 
speare’s works will have some value, but this 
appears to be one of the arbitrary and useless 
arrangements of quotations. Miss Porter’s 
scheme is to select three plays for each 
month of the year and apply a couple of quo- 
tations from each play to each day until 
that drama is exhausted,and then go on with 
the next. [December has four plays and the 
poems and sonnets to choose from, and of the 
two daily selections—one is for women and 
the other for men—except the first five days 
in the year which have only one sexless quo- 
tation each.] The reason in all this is not 
apparent, and moreover, in one case at least, 
the same quotation does duty for two days— 
the apostrophe to the Admired Miranda, from 
Two Gentleman of Verona, for 4 January 
and 7 January. Moreover, the quotations 
are not always judiciously cut out—the beau- 
tiful speech of the Friar in Much Ado About 
Nothing, concerning Hero : 


** The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination "* 
is hopelessly maimed by converting a comma 
into a period and dropping the last phrase 
altogether, 


** Then when she liv'd indeed.” 


This quotation, it may be remarked, illus- 
trates ** Woman’”’ for 3 March. Probably the 
most apposite selection is this from The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim for Christmas Day : 


** He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need: 

If thou sorrow, he will weep; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep ; 
Thus of every griet in heart 

He with thee doth bear a part, 
There are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe.”’ 


(E. R. Herrick and Company. ) 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN OF THE POETS. SELECTED 
AND ARRANGED BY BEATRICE STURGES 


It is, of course, impossible to make a se- 
lection of ‘‘elegant extracts’? of any kind 
whatsoever that shall please all readers, and 
this present collection lays itself open to the 
usual charge of omitting good wheat and pre- 
serving bran. While the great bulk of the 
quotations here given are those which linger 
in no man’s memory, Rose Aylmar is not 
here, nor If this White Rose Offend Thy 
Sight, nor Evelyn Hope, nor Lady Anne, nor 
Mr. Aldrich’s probably best short verse, 
Maiden Maud and Margaret, nor the best of 
one of Poe’s visions, And All My Days are 
Trances, etc, etc. The selections range 
from Huldy to Maud. It would be interest- 
ing to see a collection made only on the very 
highest levels of poetic inspiration, the classic 
bits of English love songs, in which the sing- 
ers really rise to those hights which they can 
never keep for more than three or four verses 
at atime, and frequently only for as many 
lines. The usual good love song is fairly 
exemplified by the pretty one by H, C. Bun- 
ner, given here, in which the poet exhausts 
his inspiration in the first two lines : 


© Tell me what within her eyes 
Makes the forgotten spring arise.’ 


The garden song in Maud is probably one 
of the longest sustained flights of this inspira- 
tion in English verse, with the exception of 
some of Swinburne’s. To make up this very 
select collection it would be necessary to go 
carefully all through the Faéry Queen, which 
abounds in exquisite touches and images, 
through the English translations of Tasso and 
Ariosto, through all William Morris’s long 
poems, all through Swinburne’s interminable 
and melodious verse, etc,, etc., and, if pos- 
sible, through Lane’s or Payne’s translations 
of the Arabian Nights. Who can do better 
than this, for instance, in prose: ‘* She rav- 
isheth all hearts with her eyelids bordered 
with kobel, with her slender waist, and her 
heavy hips, and her speech that cureth the 
sick !”” To temper all this rhapsody, it would 
probably be well to introduce the very best of 
the lighter verses, in which the poet remem- 


bers his wit even when singing at his very 
best, as in Aldrich’s Pepita, here given : 
“ I see hersitting up there, 
With tortoise-shell comb and fan, 
Red-lipped, but a trifle wan, 
Because of her coal-black hair." 
Or in Nora Percy’s pretty couplet, also quoted 
here : 
** For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied the young man's heart within.”’ 
Notwithstanding this possible higher criti- 
cism, the present collection is useful and de- 
sirable, and gives evidence of good taste and 
very careful research. The list of copyright 
owners that had to be conciliated, given in 
the preliminary ‘‘ Note,’’ is a formidable 
one. The cover of the book bears a pretty 
design, signed by B. McM., but the frontis- 
piece of Maud, by the same artist, is the 
worst of misillustrations. (E. R. Hernck 


& Co. ) 
IN SIGHT 
He Right Honorable Professor F. 
Max Miiller—this is his correct 
title—calls his book of reminis- 


cences, which the Scribners publish imme- 
diately, Auld Lang Syne. Though at first 
glance unfortunately suggestive of Drum- 
tochty, one becomes reconciled to this title as 
probably inevitable. Professor Miiller could 
not have made it Memories, for he has 
already one such volume to his credit, and he 
would not have made it at all if it had not 
been something picturesque. -Witness his 
Clips from a German Workshop, and the 
story he himself tells gleefully of the maker 
of plaster casts who bought that work, hop- 
ing to get some help from it in his business. 


* 7 * 


Auld Lang Syne presents us with a fine 
portrait of Professor Miiller, who appears not 
at all the accepted figure of a German scien- 
tist buried in musty folios or grubbing Aryan 
roots, but a handsome, erect old gentleman 
in military uniform, Or perhaps this is the 
court dress of Professor Miiller’s native 
principality, Anhalt Dessau, to which he de- 
votes much affectionate attention in the 
course of his memoirs, The importance of 
Anhalt and its Ascanian dukes, it appears, 
was out of all proportion to its size, in regard 
to which Professor Miiller relates an anec- 
dote of a troublesome political agitator who, 
being expelled from the Duke’s dominion, 
threatened, so soon as he should have crossed 
the frontier, to throw stones and break the 
windows of His Serene Highness’s palace. 


x * ¥ 


Professor Miller divides his subject into 
Musical Recollections, Literary Recollec- 
tions, Recollections of Royalties and Beggars. 
The list of notabilities whom he has known 
and of whom he has something to say is 
a long one, and in his lighter moments, when 
Aryan roots, for instance, are buried in their 
proper prehistoric dust, he knows how to say 
what he has to say most charmingly. 


PUBLISHERS’ TIDINGS 


Zimmerman issues Love Letters—A Ro- 
mance in Correspondence, as a small and at- 
tractive looking volume, bound in red muslin 
and with a pretty device in gilt, 

* * * 

D. Appleton & Co, are about to publish a 
new edition of Dr. Edmond Keliey’s Evolu- 
tion and Effort, a philosophical treatment of 
some of the problems of civil government. 

* * * 


A new bird book by Miss Florence A. 
Merriam, to be called Birds of Village and 
Field, illustrated in color, is to be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

* * * 

An attractive portrait of Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz and one of his little daughter appears in 
this page through the courtesy of Little, Brown 
& Company. 


Books RECEIVED 


A Prince of Mischance, byT. Gallon: D, Apple- 
ten & Co. 

Even as You and I, by Bolton Hall: Tennyson 
Neely. 

Her Fortune Her Misfortune, by Mary E. Baugh: 
Tennyson Neely. 

In the Toils, by Thomas Ring: Tennyson Neely. 

A Treasury of American Verse, by Walter 
Learned: F. A. Stokes Co. 

Simon Dale, by Anthony Hope: F. A, Stokes Co, 
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“ eMART’’ BERTIE WAINWRIGHT AND 
LITTLE VAN RIPPER WHO IS LACK- 
ING IN THIS QUALITY—AN 
ACCOUNT OF SOME OF 
BERTIE & CLOTHES 


Here is one enjoyable feature in our 

I present mode of living—we have 

become so cosmopolitan all the 
world over that we can absolutely do as we 
please. It is also an age of specialties. Our 
very eccentricities accord us applause. It 
means much to be original and at the same 
time conservative, and for a man to be 
out of the ordinary is to achieve the 
highest success. It is true, sometimes, 
when we have once made a standing for our- 
selves that we find it hard to live up to, and 
yet the only effort in life should be to keep 
from being demoralizingly mediocre. There 
is Bertie Wainwright, for an instance. He 
has the reputation of being absolutely smart. 
There isa certain deft motion of his hand 
which he gives to the adjustment of that 
puffed Teck, a certain way in which he fas- 
tens the stick pin, that is smart. His even- 
ing tie is not of finer quality, nor has it been 
tied, so far as the orthodox manner of adjust- 
ment, in a different way from yours, my dear 
fellow, and yet he is smart and you are not. 

I do not want to be discouraging, and I do 
not want it understood as coming from me, 
that ‘*smartness’’ which is to-day the acme 
of the ambition of a man of the world, is like 
the poet’s gift, only born within himand not 
made. It is a matter simply of study, but 
never of imitation. It is something to think 
over. How can I be smart, and yet abso- 
lutely original, and yet not offend—a dogma 
of my faith—the all that makes a gentleman? 
Perhaps this sounds like a sermon, but I have 
been moralizing ever since yesterday, when I 
sat under a reverend Canon of the Church of 
England, and listened to an admirable dis- 
course on the Christian Gentleman and the 
One Type in the Bible, which stands out 
boldly against the background of centuries. 

Bertie buys his ties at some little shop some- 
where, which perhaps youand I would rather 
be ashamed of patronizing. Bertie tools a 
coach to perfection, and many a time I have 
sat with him as we sped through the red poppy 
strewn fields and along the banks of the Seine 
from Paris to some suburban spot. Every 
stable boy from Hewlett’s office to Versailles 
worships him. His driving is without flaw, 
his clothes are perfection, his grooming 
beyond cavil. Last evening he stalked into a 
restaurant at a fashionable resort and there 
was a suppressed ‘* Ah’’ from everyone. He 
is tall, absolutely ungainly, and he stoops, 
I am sure Meadows would tell you—and it is 
his métier to keep up in such things—that 
his evening clothes were not of this year nor 
the year before. But he did not make the 
mistake of wearing a velvet collar, he did not 
bedeck himself with gleaming jeweled shirt 
buttons, his coat did not wrinkle in the back. 
He knew just how to walk through that 
room, just how to sit down. I believe he 
told me laughingly that he had bought, 
and not had made from his blockhis opera 
hat, at a famous sale at a universal shop, 
in some little corner Of a down town 
street ; yet I envied him it, How nervous 
little Van Ripper became when Bertie 
walked into the room. How his eyes volun- 
tarily glanced at his own shirt bosom and 
how he seemed to fidget in his chair. Van 
Ripper’s coat was too tight and his white 
waistcoat was laundered, and there was a 
garish look about his sleeve buttons. And 
yet Van Ripper has three of the best tailors 
in the world, and an income of fifty thousand 
a year, while I know that Bertie’s hardly 
exceeds five of that, and he sometimes must 
have had a hard scrape to make his accounts 
balance at the end of the year. 

And yet Bertie wears a top hat and a frock 
coat just when it should be worn, To-day 
he will not wear a colored shirt with after- 
noon clothes, because in New York, and 
consequently in America, we have eschewed 
this fashion. With his afternoon dress, his 
trousers will be of some dark undefinable 
blue with a striped pattern, almost invisible 
in its contrasting colors, and again original in 


its selection—can you understand what I 
mean? Last week a haberdasher had dis- 
played some very pretty ties in blacks with 
white figures, and black with silver stripes, 
tiny and wide. Bertie wore one as a narrow 
four-in-hand with a high all around turn- 
down collar, and at another time a puffed 
scarf with a simple tie pin—the first in the 
morning with his lounge, and the second 
with his afternoon dress and standing collar. 
I was even tempted to invest, and would have 
possibly done so if I had discovered them first. 
But I never copy. 


WHAT HE WEARS 


Ravats—It would be well. to observe 
& at the beginning that cravats of all 
forms will be much larger than form- 
etly. In every shape—Ascot, four in-hand, 
or tie—the inclination is to broadness and 
boldness. The new cravatings are fine ex- 
amples of the dyer’s as well as the weaver’s 
art. In buying a cravat you must have some 
assurance of quality, therefore insist on know- 
ing whether what you buy is from the square, 
de Joinville, longscarf, or limited piece. 

For full dress wear take a fine soft brillian- 
tine. This is a pure white fabric of cotton or 
flax, and has a self figure or design upon it. 
The cravats are folded in the middle to a 
proper band width and length, and the ends 
are spread out. When the tie is tied twist 


the centre so that it will be small and 
wrinkled, then pull the ends out full. That 
will give you the perfect butterfly tie. All 
evening dress ties come in collar sizes. ‘Tell 


your haberdasher what size collar you wear, 
and you will get a perfect fitting tie. For 
day wear select an Ascot of the Ardsley form. 
This cravat is a broad end affair that can be 
tied up with a small centre, and the aprons 
can be folded over so that the once over or 
waterfall effect is secured. Pin a cravat of 
this kind with one of the new safety pins. 
These come in various designs, Among the 
good ones are stirrup and strap, crops, hunt- 
ing horns, coaching horns, golf sticks, har- 
ness buckles and plain safety pins. 

Cottars—The newest model in the high- 
banded turn-down collar has a solid front and 
rounded tips. The collar is about two and 
five eighths inches high, but can be had in 
lower lengths. Poke collars, the high-stand- 
ing kind with moderate front spacing, and 
protruding points are best with full evening 
dress, 

Surrts—The white shirt for full dress is 
now made on the coat-shirt model. This is 
a garment that opens all the way down the 
front. Its advantages are evident. When 
dressing one can brush the hair and finish the 


entire toilet before putting on the shirt. You 
put the shirt on just as youdo a coat. Then 
it buttons down the front. Two small pearl 
buttons show in the waistcoat opening. The 


bosoms are perfectly plain, and in order to 
insure a good set with the prevailing styles 
in waistcoats you will have to have the bosoms 
about nine and three-quarter inches wide, 
The cuffs are of the link pattern and have 
round corners. A small button just below 
the cuff in the shirt sleeve will insure a per- 
fectly comfortable and a perfect setting cuff. 

A novetty—A very good idea has been 
introduced by a famous haberdasher. It is a 
little Welsh guard made of fine morocco. 
The design is like a harness strap in minia- 
ture, with the buckles and slides in sterling 
silver. One end of this guard is fastened 
to the lapel of the coat and the other end to 
the watch. The latter is dropped into the 
breast pocket of the coat, This little inven- 
tion will be greatly appreciated by wheelmen 
as well as by golfers and yachtsmen. 

Coverts—The new model for covert coats 
reveals a short, full backed garment with 
wide strap seams and heavy stitched edges. 
These coats ate made in covert cloths of 
various weights and in shades that are pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the cloth. They may 
be lined with wool, silk or serge and can be 
worn during the morning or for riding. The 
new covert should swing from the shoulders— 
that is, it should drop straight from the 
shoulders so that perfect freedom of action is 
given to the body as well as the arms. It 
would be well to insist that the collar is cut 
high and close, so that it will not sag away 
from the neck. 

Huntinc stocxs—The 


new hunting 
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stocks are made with white piqué or duck 
collars which are cut so that the back laps 
over. This insures a perfect setting collar. 
The ends are attached tothe back of the 
collar, one end passing through a notch in the 
side of the collar ; when the ends are pulled 
tight for tying the back of the collar laps 
over and cannot fall away from the neck. 
The ends are in Oxford, Madras, linen, duck 
or piqué. A stock must fit the neck per- 
fectly. If it falls away from the neck it sags 
down and the stock then becomes very 
mussy. The collars of all stocks are made to 
correspond with collar size. So to get a good 
tight fit, buy a stock that is one size smaller 
than your collar, You can always make 
your stock fit you if it laps over in the back, 
as a little pressure on the knot makes the 
collar of the stock fit tighter. When tying 
the ends, make the centre of the knot as 
small as possible and cross the aprons over it, 
so that no centre piece shows. Then pin 
your stock with one of the new safety pins. 

Overcoats—The newest overcoat is made 
of blue melton and hasa rather narrow velvet 
collar and small lapels. It is cut single- 
breasted and reaches to the knee. The back 
and front fit the shoulders well, and then 
drop down straight, giving a very full bell 
effect. The edges are stitched, and the side 
pockets have very large flaps. These coats 
may be made of lamb’s wool or vicuna, but 
for business wear the melton makes the best 
coat. 


BY-PLAY 


Think if some fellow opened a class for 
instruction in the art of a graceful carry- 
ing of the Curates’ Delight at afternoon 

teas that he would coin money. I for one 
would willingly pay $10 to a competent in- 
structor to put me in the way of properly hand- 
ling that canteen-like arrangement of cookies. 
For as the handy man at my cousin’s house I 
am forever being requested at her numerous five 
o’clocks to parade about the drawing room 
with this ungainly wicker affair. My impulse 
is to take the thing by the handle and swing 
it to and fro as one does a lantern, a freedom 
of motion that would, of course, be disastrous. 
I can only hold the thing rigidly and present 
it in turn to the feminine guests, feeling the 
while a vendor. A cup of tea or a basket 
or plate of cake one can present with a grace- 
ful motion of the hand, but tiers of crumpets 
that one lowers or raises according as the top 
or undermost cakes are selected—what can a 
man do but manipulate them in a sort of 
present-arms fashion looking the while like 
an untrained, awkward waiter? Why should 
there be an assortment of cakes at a tea any 
way? 
* * * 

Into Harry Vane's real estate office the 
other day rushed a prospective tenant in a 
state of breathless excitement who demanded 
Harry’s immediate and undivided attention. 
He accommodated the lady and she proceeded 
to explain that she considered it no more than 
her due that the whole of the house she had 
hired should be repapered. Harry explained 
that the wall papers were barely a year old 
and that they were in perfect condition and 
that he could not oblige her in the matter. 
Whereupon she became somewhat tragic and 
insisted that as she had to live with the walls 
she ought to select their coverings, and that 
as the term of her occupancy did not begin 
for six weeks there was ample time to a 
careful selection and for repapering. Again 
Harry patiently pointed out the unreason- 
ableness of her demand. Seeing that he re- 
mained obdurate she arose and said with an 
aggrieved air, ** Oh, I thought we could get 
the matter arranged and I should have been 
so much happier if I could have gone away 
with the assurance of a papering of my own 
selection. Yon know I leave for a six week’s 
trip to Europe at eight to-morrow morning.”’ 

Putting on his blandest manner, Harry 
asked : 

*¢ My dear madam, if you are to sail early to- 
morrow, and you insist that your house shall 
be ready in exactly six weeks, when did you 
expect to make the careful personal selection 
of wall papers suitable for an entire house?’ 
She flounced out of the door without making 
any reply. ‘*Oh, the sweet reasonableness 
of the tenant, especially if it is a woman !”’ 
said Harry. 








QUESTIONS FOR MEN 


O L. Blossburg—(1) I notice in 

New York many men in mourning 

wearing light overcoats with a black 

band around the left sleeve, the balance of 
dress deep black and deep band on hat. 

(2) Is this proper for deep mourning? Is 
it allowable in case of mourning for a father 
or mother? 

(3) If not, what is correct diess ? 

(1) The mourning band on the ccat 
sleeve is a mere fad. In Englind the officers 
in the Army and Navy wore bands on their 
arms when official mourning was ordeied. 
When in mufti they used to wear the band 
if they were in mourning for a relative or 
officially. Then domestic servants took che 
custom up, and after that it drifted into gen. 
eral use. 

(2) It is proper if you do not believe in 
conventional mourning. 

(3) Mourning for one’s parents calls for 
black clothing, cravats and gloves. The 
band on the hat is a degree narrower than 
that worn by widowers—any good hatter wil] 
give you the proper width, 


Evening Dress. To Massachusetts.— 
(1) Please inform me of the proper use of 
white and of black ties, i. e., can a white tie 
be worn to theatre or dinner, or dinner only, 
and is black tie for theatre exclusively ? 

(2) Let me know also the rules governing 
use of black and of white vests. 

(3) I forgot to ask if the satin stripe on 
the trouser leg is an English or American 
fashion ? 

(1) We answer this question as we have 
answered it many, manytimes. Full, formal 
evening dress is just one thing and one thing 
only. The long-ta‘led coat, the single or 
double breasted white waistcoat, the white 
lawn tie, white kid gloves without black 
stitching, black hose, patent leather ties or 
dancing pumps. If a man wants to wear this 
to the theatre there is no objection. and many 
do, with the exception of the white waist- 
coat, which as a rule is reserved for dinners, 
dances, and private houses. 

(2) A dinner coat is suitable for the the- 
atre with black tie and black waistcoat, but 
full evening dress is also suitable. It depends 
largely upon how you go to the theatre. If 
you dine with some one as a guest and after- 
ward go to the play, you would naturally wear 
the long coat. 

In regard to all such questions it should be 
borne in mind that men who are of assured 
position, and who can afford to be eccentric, 
often disregard all fixed rules of dress. Still, 
the rules that we have given above are right. 

(3) We do not know the origin of the 
srripe on the trouser leg. 


Shirt Studs—Size of Visiting 
Cards—Enclosing Cards. To H., New 
York.—(1) What are the proper shirt studs 
for formal evening dress, and what for in- 
formal ? 

(2) What is the correct size for men’s 
visiting cards, and what for those of the 
wife ? 

(3) In enclosing engraved invitations for 
mailing, should not the tissue paper inter- 
posed by the stationer to prevent smudging 
be removed? 

(4) Should the folded invitations be in- 
serted open edge first into the envelope ? 

(1) The best shirt buttons or studs, as 
they are commonly called, for evening 
are Oriental pearls of the best kind. ‘These, 
of course, are very costly and few men wear 
them. <A great many men wear imitation 
pearls, and they answer very well, pearls 
being more easily imitated than any other 
jewel. 

(2) Visiting cards for men_usually do not 
exceed three inches in length by about one 
and one-half inches in hight, They are 
sometimes smaller and of very thin cardboard 
Those of the wife vary in size, but the most 
used size to-day is two inches by two and 
seven-eighths. 

(3) The tissue should be removed. 

(4) Enclosures of envelopes should be in- 
seited so that when the envelope is opened 
the enclosure will be spread open face up. 
The only way you can accomplish this is to 
slip the folded edge into the envelope first. 
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remote cornersof the earth, ® 
the ‘‘CLUB COCKTAIL” 
reigns supreme as a f.ssh- 
ionable drink. 

The *“CLUBCOCK- 
TAILS" never vary ; they 
are always the same. The 
secret of their perfect blend 
is that they are kept six 
months before being drawn 
off and bottled. 

‘Cocktails that are 
served over the bar do not 
contain these indispensa- 
bie qualities. 

Seven Varieties: Man- 2 
hattan, Martini, Vermouth, § 
Holland Gin, York, Tom . 
Gin, Whisky. 


“| Packer’s Tar Soap 
y donot THE IDEAL CLEANER. 
iw’ | ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


it cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 
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For sale by all first-class 
ealers. 


ac | “A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing” GF. HEUBLEIM & BRO, Sole Propetr, 


39 Brendwar. New York, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. London. 
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Wo favorite actors have appeared this 
week in pieces that were new to the 
New York stage—Mr. John Drew 


and Henry Miller. ‘The former’s imperson- 
ation of the British army officer in One Sum- 
mer’s Day, at Wallack’s Theatre, adds an- 
other to the réles in which that favorite actor 
has delighted the New York public. Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe also has an important part, in 
which she appears to good advantage. 


Mr. Henry Miller presented at the Garden 
Theatre, on Tuesday evening, The Master, 
in which he enacted the principal role, 


Madame Modjeska’s engagement at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre has been most suc- 
cessful. The distinguished actress is appear- 
ing this week in Magda, Mary Stuart, Mac- 
beth, Camille, Measure for Measure. 


On Monday next De Wolfe Hopper will 
appear at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in El 
Capi‘an, 


A Japanese musical comedy, Lilli-Tse, 
ws produced on Tuesday evening at Daly’s 
Theatre, 

Oh, Susannah! at Hoyt’s is enjoying 
popular favor. 


The Tree of Knowledge at the Lyceum 
is drawing very full houses. The Tues- 
day matinees of the Princess and the Butterfly 
at this play-house are most successful, 


Garrick—Maude Adams—Little Minister ; 
absolutely nothing mcre to chronicle of 
theatre, actress or play. 


Miss May Irwin retires from the Bijou on 
Saturday night. 


Way Down East at the Manhattan is pleas- 
ing Shore Acres and Old Homestead audiences, 
and it promises to equal in popularity those 
perennials, 


A Virginia Courtship is filling the Knicker- 
bocker with appreciative audiences. 


The substitution of Miss Camille D’ Arville 
has greatly improved the representation of 
The Highwayman at the Broadway. 


The French Maid is finally to disappear 
from the Herald Square on Saturday evening. 
It is to be succeeded by Cheever Goodwin in 
A Normandy Wedding. 


A Stranger in New York is at the Harlem 
Opera House for the week. 


Never Again is at the Grand Opera House 
for the week. 


The White Heather has passed the one 
hundred mark at the Academy. 


The Castle Square Company has demon- 
strated beyond peradventure that the New 
York public will support an operatic enterprise 
which though unambitious as to principals, 
so far as ‘*star’’ reputations go, is careful 
to present well-staged productions and to 
properly drill the chorus. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.1§, The White Heather, 

Bijou—8.15, The Swell Miss Fitzwell. 

Broadway —8.15, The Highwayman, 

Casino—8.10, The Telephone Girl. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Country Girl, 

Empire—8.15, The Conquerors. 

Fifth Avenue—8.10, Modjeska, 

Garden Theatre—Henry Miller, 

Garrick —8.20, The Little Minister. 

Grand Opera House —8, Never Again. 

Harlem Opera House, 8.15—A Stranger in New 
York. 

Herald Square—-8.15, The French Maid. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, Oh, Susannah, 

Knickerbocker —-8.30, A Virginia Courtship. 

Lyceum—8.15, Tree of Knowledge. 

Manhattan—8 15, Way Down East 

W allack’s —8.15, One Summer Day 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Pastor's —Continuous performance. 

Ice Skating Palace. 

Koster & Bial's— Burlesque and Variety, 

Pieasure Palace. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Eden Mus¢e—Cinématograph, Waxworks, 


A NOVEL TROUSSEAUX 


6 er delight of discussing bridal trous™ 
seaux is a perennial joy to women- 
Each bit of dainty ribbon and lace 
is woven with romance. Each gown has its 
mission of fascination, for if it is a clever 
litcle bride, she knows that her work has just 
begun, and that the wooing must never be 
permitted to cease; thatthe man who has 
won her should be a suppliant after the wed- 
ding as he was before, and that upon herself and 
her ability to keep him so, her happiness will 
largely depend. She knows, too, that dainti- 
ness, freshness and sweetness are very neces- 
sary threads with which to retain love. I 
was asked to inspect a trousseau which made 
a great impression upon me because it had 
idea and originality. It was constructed on 
a theme—one color running through it all as 
a motive. Every article was pink, from 
palest to deepest rose—but the colors! The 
lingerie was made of rose Irish linen as fine 
asa piece of gauze. This was drawn work, 
finished with exquisite lace. Each garment 
had a silk sachet of a deeper shade rose, with 
a monogram embroidered upon it ; the ribbons 
were also of a deeper shade rose, The petti- 
coats and little ribbon stays were dreams of 
beauty, a combination of pale and deep rose. 
There was also a deep petticoat of taffeta silk, 
that had billows of plaited ruffles one upon 
another, until one wondered how another 
skirt could ever be worn over it. 

The little stays that went with this petti- 
coat were of the same shade and had a hook 
of gold set with rubies to hold the skirts in 
place. One of the side pieces of ribbons was 
embroidered with the monogram. There was 
another petticoat that was charming. The 
foundation was of pale pink silk ; the ruffles 
were of three different tones of pink and 
gave one the idea of a rose that had just 
opened. There were bed jackets of soft silk, 
tea jackets of crisp, stiff grosgrain, with 
Watteau backs; a bath robe of gauze silk, 
made of two shades, the darker being on the 
inside. The outside was tucked and had a 
fascinating Marie Antoinette hood. With 
this were a pair of pink velvet mules em- 
broidered in gold. The négligée that pleased 
me best was of apple-blossom pink, almost 
white, made of peau de soie so soft and 
creamy that I felt as if I must own it. The 
bodice was fastened to one side, and the skirt 
was cut circular and sewed to the bodice, also 
opening on the side. There were large re- 
vers, which hung loosely and were outlined in 
the quaintest moss trimming of just one tint 
deeper color. This extended down the front 
quite to the bottom of the gown, and gave a 
long, graceful line. A heavy silk girdle 
caught it in at the waist. There were dresses 
of cachemire and silk, but all in some tint or 
shade of rose. 

The whole was not monotonous; very far 
from it. The effect was perfect, and the rest 
and relief after other trousseaux of brilliant 
hues was indescribable. How pretty violet 
would be carried out in this way, or very pale 
greens for spring brides ! 





RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) sroepenty questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
verience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
queticns numbered and indexed in Vogue 
Offce. 

1063. Parting of the hair. To W.— 
I; it not a fact that parting of hair in middle 
by up-to date gentlemen is now passé ? 
Skould it be parted on side? 

After one has parted his hair in one place 
for any length of time it is a difficult matter 
to change. It is still quite correct for men to 
part it in the middle, 


1064. Habit for Riding Astride — 
Shooting Costume. To E.—Will you 
kindly inform me in what numbers of your 
valued paper I can find designs for an eques- 
trian outfit (to be worn in riding astride), also 
for a hunting or shooting suit ? 

(1), We have never published woman's 
habit to be worn for riding astride, as there is 
very little demand for this type of garment, 
But as you would like such a design we shall 
have a special drawing made and publish it as 
soon as possible, 

(2) A shooting suit consists of leather 
leggins, a short tweed skirt, tight-fitting 
jacket to match, and a small cap or alpine 
hat. Vogue 14 October, middle page, shows 
a suit of this kind. A woman seldom loads 
her own gun or carries her game, and there- 
fore does not require a regular shooting coat 
or a cartridge belt. 


1065 Dress for Five-thirty Wedding. 
To X.—(1) I am invited toa wedding at a 
church, Time, 5.30 P.M. I also have an 
invitation to a reception immediately follow- 
ing the ceremony at the bride’s home, some 
distance from the church. There is the rule 
** evening dress after six o’clock,’’ but con- 
sidering the circumstances, and bearing in 
mind that a change cannot conveniently be 
made, am I justified, since I shall attend the 
reception also, in going to the church in 
evening clothes? 

(1) Evening dress would not be worn in 
any city to a wedding at 5.30 with a recep- 
tion afterwards. The regulation afternoon 
dress is the correct thing. Evening dress 
after six does not mean that at the stroke of 
six a man’s dress must be changed. What 
a man wears depends very much on the in- 
vitation he receives. An invitation to dine 
at six or six-thirty would make evening dress 
appropriate for that occasion. But if the invi- 
tation was for a reception from five to nine, 
although it would be later than the dinner, 
evening dress would not be correct. 


1066. Toasts—Disposition of Long 
Gloves. To C. B.—(1) Kindly tell me 
if, when a toast is given a lady, it is proper 
for the lady to drink it with the rest of the 
company ? 

(2) Is it good form for a lady to remove 
the hand of a long glove worn with sleeveless 
costume and tuck the hand into the wrist at 
a dinner party ? 

(1) When a toast is given to a lady indi- 
vidually, it is proper for her to drink it with 
the other guests. Sometimes a toast is given 
**to the ladies.’”” On such an occasion all 
the men rise and drink the toast ; the women 
remain seated and do not drink it, 

(2) It is correct, if you do not wish to re- 
move your gloves, to slip off the hands of the 
gloves and tuck them into the wrists, 


1067. System in Dressmaking. To 
L.—1 wish to learn a system of dress cutting 
that will be as near perfect as it is possible for 
a system to be—a system which, when I takea 
lady’s measure, I need not fear to cut her 
waist and put the outside material on, a 
system that in fact will do away with alter- 
ations and with tedious standing for the cus- 
tomer and loss of time for the dressmaker ; 
for instance, as Connolly, Donovan and Kate 
Reilly, or any of the first class dressmakers 
of New York are using, or even reliable 
stores ? 

The best system for dressmaking is the S. 
T. Taylor system ; but very few of the first 
class dressmakers use a system of any kind. 
They all have cutters who do nothing but cut, 
and they are experts, Many of them have 
learned a system of cutting at one time or an- 
other, and, after knowing it thoroughly, 
change it—here and there—to suit them- 
selves ; therefore it would be impossible to 
give you a system which is used by all first 








MONON SLEEPER TO CINCIN- 
NATI AND WASHINGTON 


The Monon through sleeper to Washing- 
ton and Baltimore via Cincinnati has proved 
a great success and will run all winter. It 
leaves Dearborn station, Chicago, at 2.45 
A.M. (sleeper ready at 9.30 p.m. ) and arrives 
in Washington at 6.47 a.m. next day. 
Frank J. Reed, G.P.A., Chicago. 







































































class dressmakers. Donovan has a man cut. 
ter who has a system of his own, and who 
sometimes gives lessons, but does not sell the 
system to others. . If you cannot cut easily 
you had better learn the S. T. 7 aylor, 
which, we were told by a fitter who wa 
with Donovan, is the best. We also think 
the set of French dress forms for sale by the 
Morse-Broughton Company, 3 E. 19th Street, 
would help you. These come in severaj 
sizes, and cost $2 a set—all sizes included— 
and can be used for a long time. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Morse-Broughton 
Company, Small alterations must always be 
made, as few people have a perfect figure ; 
one hip is usually longer than the other, one 
shoulder higher or something of that kind, 


1068.—Informal Wedding Invita- 
tions. To Grace: — Will Vogue kindly inform 
me whether it is proper fora bride clect to 
write her own wedding invitations when only 
a few friends oucside of the immediate family 
are invited? If proper, please give correct form, 

here is no form or custom about a matter 
of this kind. Informal invitations do not 
have aset form. It would be correct for 
either you or your mother to write the notes 
inviting the few friends outside your immedi- 
ate family to your wedding. 

A form something like the following could 
be employed : 

My Dear Miss Blank : 

On Wednesday, February 20th, at noon, I 
am to be married very quietly at home. Only 
a few fiiends outside the 1mmediate family 
are to be present and it would g:ve me pleas- 
ure if you would be one of them. 

Very cordially, 
Grace, 

The day after the wedding engraved an- 
nouncement cards should be sent to all the 
friends of the bride and groom. Forms for 
these have been printed in Vogue several 
times. 


1069. Invitations to At Homes— 
Card Sending. To L.—A bride recently 


returned from her wedding tour received an 
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invitation to a reception given by another 
matron to introduce her daughter. A second 
card is enclosed—that of another bride. How 
should the invitation be treated ? 

It is never necessary to send an acceptance 
or an answer of any kind to an ‘* At Home.” 
If you do not go, send your cards to arrive on 
the day of the reception and not before 
Sending cards to arrive on the day makes it 
appear as if you intended going but were pre- 
vented. 

In the case you state the bride made an 
error in sending her cards as soon as she re- 
ceived the invitation, which would give the 
impression that she did not intend to accept 
under any circumstances. 

Going to an ‘* At Home” is regarded as 
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a call and will be returned, therefore it is 
not necessary to call before the reception. 

It is more dignified not to notice sucha 
small matter as that the other bride having 
been married first should make the first call, 
If you no not attend the ‘* At Home” it is 
correct to send your cards on the day, directed 
as you state. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 
Ig. 4878—Robin’s-egg blue gros-grain 
Fk appliquéd with black velvet. The 
back of the skirt has five ruffles inserted 
The bodice has a yoke and sleeves of black net 
over white silk. The net on the yoke is 
tucked and trimmed with small shirred frill 
of net put on in squares, girale and collar 0 
black velvet. 
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The New York State 
Chemist says 


ROYAL is superi- 
or to every other 
baking powder. 
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Fig. 4870—Mignonette green faille gown. 
Plain skirt cut Spanish flounce. ‘The bodice 
is bloused and has a pointed yoke of pale yel- 
low India silk linen outlined w:th a deeper 
shade yellow velvet embroidered around the 
top with a row of tiny silk dots in a pinkish 
yellow, the shade one finds in a spray of 
mignonette, The tracery of embroidery 1s in 
white and the same shade silk used for the 
dots. The collar is of plaited yellow India 
silk muslin and forms a frill at the top. The 
sleeves are puffed at the top and confined 
with a band of embroidery. Again at the 
elbow and wrist similar embroidery is found, 
The belt is yellow velvet worked entirely 
over with the different shades ; the gown is 
trimmed with embroidery and has almost a 
Persian effect; the buckle is moonstones and 
pearls. 

' Fig. 4872—Fancy-dress costume—the 
sider and the fly. The bodice is of gray 
silk, covered with tiny webs of black em- 
broidered on ; bordering the neck are black 
velvet flies with embroidered wings and 
little green jeweled eyes, The sleeves are 
embroidered in cobwebs, and on one shoulder 
there is a large fly with flapping gauze wings. 
The skirt is circular shape, with one enor- 
mous cobweb covering the entire front, and 
sof gray silk to match the bodice. In the 
web are embroidered bugs and a twig, and at 
the top is a velvet spider with rhinestone 
wes. The high girdle is of orange mirror 
velvet. An under-petticoat, which shows a 
litle beneath the gray, is of yellow velvet, 
bordered with nasturtiums. Yellow velvet 
dippers and a huge spider for the hair com- 
plete the costume, 

Fig. 4903—Granite gray camel’s hair. 
The bodice and skirt are sewed together and 
aguimp of any material can be worn. The 
model shows one of the same material as the 
pwn, finely tucked with perfectly tight- 
fitting sleeves, The bodice is trimmed with 
muddy yellow batiste insertion. The inser- 
tion is finished at either side with little rufles 
of yellow and b!ack lace. The skirt is 
trimmed at the bottom withtiny tucks. The 
girdle of black is put on and loosely knotted 
tach time it is worn; the ends are fringed. 

Fig. 4901—Mahogany cloth street frock. 
The skirt is the new, graceful cut, which is 
close-fitting over the hips, and flaring at the 
bottom with a slight train inthe back. A 
deep band of black velvet is used around the 
bottom, above that black braiding and em- 
broidery. The bodice is tight-fitting with a 
vest composed of white tucked linen ruffles 
and black velvet ribbon between the ruffles. 
On either side the front the braiding and em- 
broidery in black isseen. Black cloth pink- 
ing is cut in narrow strips and cross the 
sleeves at an interval of an inch apart; one 
row of it is used down the front of the bodice 
and around the skirt. The belt and collar 
are of satin. 

Fig. 4879—Very new and charming gown 
of white accordion-plaited taffeta, plain bodice 
and skirt belted with violet velvet with a 
large amethyst clasp in the back, On the 
bodice a boléro is formed of American beauty 
tose petals and leaves, with an occasional full 
blown rose peeping through. Two panels 
reaching down either side the front of the 
gown are of the same flowers. A large soft 
muff of violet velvet and a toque to match 
complete an extremely chic costume. 

Fig. 488 5—Granite-gray cloth street gown 
The skirt is striped with Alaska sable, two 
inches wide, beginning a quarter of a yard 
fom the bottom and continuing to the hips. 
he bodice is accordion-plaited, with double 
houlder capes of white cloth, braided in 
ld and bordered with fur. A vest or cloth 
fastens over the front of the bodice and is 
Gught at the waist over the girdle with two 
Meel buttons. The back has exactly the 
Mime thing. The sleeves are tucked in 
foups of three. The girdle is of Venetian 
ng grain and the lining is of the same 
hade. 

Fig. 4886—Seal-brown velvet frock with 
an-cloth overskirt. Around the overskirt 
three bands of cloth stitched flat. The 





Rcket is of seal, with sable revers and high 
ollar. Knotted at the throat is a bow of old 
llow lace, The girdle is an antique of Ro- 
han gold. 


Fig. 4881—Smart little frock for lunch- 
Pons or teas, The skirt is of palest green 


satin-finish cloth, appliquéd with big poppies 
in dull old-rose velvet, the leaves harmonize 
in green with the skirt, The jacket is of 
old-rose cloth lined with white satin. The 
large revers are faced with this satin, and a 
fold of itis carried down the front, The 
jacket is double breasted, and has six black vel- 
vet buttons and a black velvet girdle with a 
slashed frillto match. The sleeves are plain, 
buttoned at the wrist with three small black 
velvet buttons. Joining the revers is a deep 
cloth cape reaching out over the shoulders and 
extending around the back. 

Fig. 4882—Pearl gray reception gown, 
princess effect, with train. The front of the 
bodice has deep revers strapped with gold braid 
and edged with sable. The full front is of 
plain cloth embroidered with gold scrolls and 
little flowers; a panel of the same extends 
down the front of the skirt. On either side 
are pieces simulating revers, also strapped with 
the gold braid and edged with sable, which 
continues round the skirt. The sleeves are 
of embroidered cloth, and the girdle is of gold 
braid with a turquoise buck le. 

Fig. 4871—-Theatre bonnet of yellow vel- 
vet jeweled with pearls and turquoises. One 
black feather is fastened with a large rosette 
of turquoise velvet. Narrow black velvet 
strings are tied at the throat. 

Fig. 4875—Fancy lace and chiffon front 
in any becoming shade, to be worn with a 
cut away jacket. The collar is of finely 
plaited lace with three stiff ends and a knot ; 
over the knot a rhinestone hook and eye are 
sewed. The plaiting is of chiffon. Black 
stock and cravat with a twist of robin’s-egg 
blue velvet ; the lace used is a fine spray pat- 
tern of chantilly and is formed in a careless 
jabot with one end hanging very long. 

Fig. 4876—Black net dinner gown heavily 
jetted, The skirt is made over first a black 
silk foundation, then black chiffon over which 
the net is draped. The corsage is heart 
shaped and gathered very full into the belt. 
Jockeys of silk covered with net have a frill 
of deep coffee lace underneath. ‘The front 
and back of the corsage are finished with a 
little ruffle of lace. Over the shoulders are 
black velvet straps and the girdle is a narrow 
fold of velvet with a net sash jetted and 
fringed at the ends. 

Fig. 4877—Pale green velvet evening 
gown over which isa panel of chenille and 
an overskirt of lace draped up on one side. 
The bottom of the skirt is finished with a 
shirring of velvet. The bottom of the over- 
skirt has a plaited ruffle of chiffon headed 
with black velvet ribbons. The panel of 
chenille is latticed over that ; there are bands 
of black velvet ribbons in groups of three. 
The corsage is of black velvet with green vel- 
vet bands encircling it; overthis is drawn from 
the girdle to the shoulders on either side 
black lace which ends in a puff forming half 
the sleeve, the other half is a puff of green 
velvet. A twisted green velvet girdle is fin- 
ished with a butterfly bow. 

Fig. 4874—Long castor cloth evening 
wrap for serviceable wear. A deep shoulder 
cape is edged with brown bear, also the high 
collar. The cape is lined with skunk, and 
a frill of lace is knotted at the throat. 

Fig. 4880—Dinner toilette of nasturtium 
yellow peau de soie over which is draped a 
black lace chantilly shawl fastened to the 
skirt with long rows of black nail heads 
strung from the girdle to the bottom of the 
shawl. Between the points of the shawl large 
cobwebs of black jet are embroidered. In 
the back the shawl is caught with a rhine- 
stone buckle, and the two ends fall free. 
The back of the silk skirt is embroidered up 
to the waist line, and shows between the ends 
of the shawl. The bodice is all of chantilly 
lace with embroidered silk sides forming an 
odd little boléro in front. The nail heads 
are continued on the bodice, which is cut V- 








Pretty and unique studio has recently 
been opened opposite the Waldorf 


Hotel at 2 and 4 West 33d Street 
by Mrs. Henry Martin Warren in connection 
with her shopping commissions, 

The fitting up of this studio does credit 
to Mrs. Warren's taste in interior decorating, 
and should prove attractive to her out-of-town 
patrons. 





shape, long sleeves of lace show the aims 
beneath. The belt has loops of nail heads, 
and is of nasturtium yellow velvet. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


‘[T“e is nothing more exasperating 
than to suddenly be obliged to make 
summery preparations in the way of 

personal apparel in the middle of winter, 
especially when one’s income will not stretch 
out as far as giving orders here and there 
for all that is needed. This happens to many 
a family whose physician sends them at short 
notice to the land of the lemon and orange. 
There is a sudden overhauling of summer 
trunks, and then inevitable alterations from 
season to season are put into practice im- 
mediately on certain gowns. One or two 
new frocks are found to be necessary besides, 
and the burning question then looms up 
how to make them so that when spring 
fashions are unfolded, those newly bought 
shall be fit to wear on the return to town of 
their owners. Such were the recent per- 
plexities of a family of three, a mother and 
her two young daughters, girls with one or 
two seasons of wordlly experience. The 
shops are very favorable this month for such 
emergencies, particularly among the marked 
down materials, which by no means indicate 
infericrity or that the very same fabrics will 
not be reproduced, but frequently mean that 
the firm have a short supply or have de- 
cided not to carry goods of that kind any 
longer, Clever economies on the part of 
women of taste are always interesting, so that 
it was with no little admiration that in- 
spected the result of one week’s diligent 
labor before it was packed up for the journey, 
and am giving some hints of it to help those 
who may fall into the like predicament or at 
least may profit by the suggestions. 

In a certain shop there was found a lovely 
foulard of excellent quality, selling for the 
price of a gingham. ‘The ground was in a 
delicate French gray, well covered with small 
cubes in white. As cubes are a new design 
this was most fortunate. The elder girl 
made this her choice, and had the skirt pret- 


tily made in the close fitting style, the bottom | 


finished by three folds of the same material, 


which is achieved by cutting the silk suffi- | 


ciently long to fold up threetimes. A demi- 
décolleté round bodice with slight front pouch 
had a chemisette of pink lavender mousseline 
de soie tucked and puffed very minutely cross- 
wise, the collar band matching. An entre- 
deux of English application lace four inches 
wide outlined the bottom of chemisette, 
crossed in front, then was carried across the 
bodice some inches below, and completely en- 
circled it, the same pink lavender mousseline 
having been laid under. Very soft white net 

















dotted with English lace applications was at- 
tached to the yoke insertion in such a way as 
to resemble a shallow fichu, which when done 
formed a pretty line across the shoulders, then 
expanded into rippling epaulettes, and sloped 
into sharp points across the top of bust, where 
they were held in place by a small fan bow of 
lace having a round jeweled buckle in the 
centre. Hanging below the belt were lace 
tabs lined with the same lavender, four in all, 
the two in front an inch longer than the two 
at the sides, and finished around with a 
feathery lace purling. A plain gray foulard 
sash trimmed with lace was tied at the back 
in a very smart manner, The sleeves were 
of the ordinary close model, the same lace and 
lining used as a finish for the wrists. There 
was a decidedly cool-looking, pretty effect 
produced in this combination, and sure to be 
all the more becoming for that reason in a 
warm climate, and quite the fit sort of gown 
to wear at a hotel dinner. This theme will 
be continued next week. 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases § 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. e., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 














933 BROADWAY 
21822° STS 
THE LEADING HOUSE 


Hair GooDS 
HAIR DRESSING 


Hair Ornaments 


Fashionable Coiffure for 1898 
Why not inspect first, my immense assortment of 
beautiful Coiffures before purchasing, or giving your 

orders elsewhere? 1 am satisfied the assortment of 


Human Hair Goods 
in all those rare shades and fine textures cannot be found 
elsewhere ; our artistic and durable workmanship is the 
standard of perfection. 


Hair Dressing Parlors 
are the most commodious and luxurious in the country ,our 
artists stand without a rival and all engagements for the 
residence, or engagements for hair coloring must be made 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 





|| ahead of time to assure prompt attention. 


Hair Ornaments 


| in Tortoise and Amber Shell, Jet, Rhinestone, Velvet with 
Aigrettes, Ostrich Plumes, and the beautitul Papillon 
| makes this assortment an unusually attractive one, 


TELEPHONE CALL, 2,s01—18th ST. 
Catalogue free. 


A, SIMONSON 
933 Broadway 2ist and 22nd Sts. 
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“Che Crue Criterion ig Quality” 





EXCLUSIVELY SERVED AT THE BANQUET IN ATLANTA, GA. TENDERED TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
{Arianta Constitution) 
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SELECTED FOR 
THE BANQUET IN BORDEAUX 


SERVED AP THE BANQUETS 
IN CHERBOURG & VERSAILLES 


SELECTED FOR 
THE BANQUET IN HAMBURG 


THE CHAMPAGNE 


FAVORED BY GIVEN TO THE GIVEN TO TENDERED BY 
ROYALTY GERMAN EMPEROR THE PRESIDENT THE FRENCH NATION 
—iIn— —AND — — OF THE— oe 76 <o 
ENGLAND. GERMAN PRINCES FRENCH REPUBLIC. THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 
(WY Mail 8 Express) (N.Y Times) (N Y. Tribune) (Figaro) 








POMMERY 


“SEC” AND 


& GRENO 


“VIN NATURE” 











HE celebrated house of V“ Pommery Fils & Co., Reims, France, is now 
shipping to America a vintage champagne which has won remarkable 
favor in England, the home of the wine connoisseur, where it is described 

by authorities as being 

“A wine of excellent calibre.” 

“Superlative in quality.” 

“Than which a better vintage has probably not been secured since 1870, or 
1868.” 

American connoisseurs should avail themselves of this opportunity to store in 
their cellars a supply of the excellent vintage of Pommery, “Sec” or “ Brut,” which 
is now Offered by all dealers in this country. 


, 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
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